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Discussion partners 
who are clever enough 
to read 

a great newspaper 

S are waiting for you. 

Ve meet them every day: people who 
are a step ahead, people who have airtight 
arguments and are always convincing — 
readers of a great newspaper. They get their 

Sffl m ^° rtS anC * comme jl t _? ries 'Dj. 

nrinmoi - 3erm f dai'S^-hand^-OH^fe^" 

K al r menanes - the two always 
clearly distinguished. Its own worldwide 

. . network of correspondents and . 

outstanding writers put the Suddeutsche^^^^^^^^^^V^^sS 
Zei ung - to quote DIE ZEIT - "righU- ~' 

at the top of the daily newspapers that-• 

. count ahead of many". The same is true--- — 

of the readers of the Suddeutsche Zeitung. They are ahead. 

SuddeutsclieZeiTiing 
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Will Thoughts of Chairman 
Mao outlive the man? 


|UHAlHXNOIOki TAQBSZ 8 ITUNG HI* DEUTSCHLAND I 


W ho firi'il liiit mi I In • L T s*iili i? Tim 
liutli will pinhuhl> never ho knuvvn 
but uvun til Hi-- linto llioit- wi'ip indlcu- 
limis lInil Moscow Inul lori-icjii .uni Peking 
iluim-Mic policy motives lm liii- fnnili-*r 
incident*. 

Tin* ninth (liincM* Communist |**ir*V 
r.uiiirrss, liiiiilli enlivened by llu- group 
Amuinl Mini Tsc-lnng, ll.i.s bruiu|lil coll- 
tlrin.iMim ol llu- suspected Chinese uu»- 
Hips. Tin- iinli-Suvint r.imp.iiqn ol rcceul 
week* was Inli-inli'il In consolidate llu* 
JMHy. 

Thp oiiappss is long overdue. Act Hid¬ 
ing In I lip «*i»iisti I nlion delegates mIiiuiUI 
Iuivp been elected 111 I'Nil and ims>liii(|N 
licld once a yeai, but ever since (lio 
iuilure uf the Clrral Leap Purw.nd in 1 !».VI 
ilin pnil v bits, so Peking's piop.iqaiidri 
MflCliilH- i l.ilins. Ih'i-ii iii Mu' -jilps nl a 

....mini.mm.... 
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llfe-and-dcath power and policy strugqln. 
r\........H ......i n„. rmiini.d Revolution 

this i .imp In a Iip. nl. 

fur tin- time being M.io Tsn-liinq has 
won. Tin' anli-Mciuist, anti-party clique. 1 
attacked by Cb-diiiiun Mao and his discip- 
l**v hns lji'i-ii nvffthrown. Tim loader '»f 
tins group v.'.is t Jiinu's Khrushchev, Pi«- 
sidpnt Liu Shan-rhi. 

Alter Hip purges and <l«'foui.ilfoii riim- 
pulrjns only ‘ifi nl the 172 Central Com¬ 
mitter- i no ml ii'i s v.'i'ii* rail'd absolutely 
lnyul to m«o bv la til slimmer. Twenty- 
three of the li'l tfouleilen ol the provin¬ 
cial nunrnitti'fs have been dismissed and 
four of tbf Piist Sc« rcljries of the six 
regional bui'-aux, wheti i-ath control 
several pruviiir have been stripped of 
their powers. 

Purges in the a mind furies have liven 
*junlly thoroiii|h. Nine of thr fourtfuti 
highest-ranking officers of fh«* General 
Sliilf bow sunk into oblivion and seven 


uf (lie nine hiy le'td-ranking polilic.il com¬ 
missars in the extremely hnpurlanl politi¬ 
cal dcpmlmenl of Hie army btive receded 
into the buckgrmmd. A mere eleven of 
the 3H commit rulers of region a l and pro¬ 
vincial (funeral stalls lire sllll approved 
of by the propaganda machine. 

With lire power slln.illon in llm army 
ns unclear as it is, Hump rail he no saying 
with any t'erl Hi illy, however, whether the 
ijiMKM.ils .uni ollltei s who have faded ini') 
the li.nkgrouiitl have in |.kT been cashiei- 
L'd. Man Tsci-lung, leader of Ihe iTiiue.sn 
t-'iniiiiiiinisl I'.uty fur :1S years, Is now 
ri'iiilciituj an.unit i,i Hu* rivili.ui wing 
ut Hie paity. 

VVTial kind nl a g.itln-iinij Is the Peking 
coiuj ri'Sj*7 The* ifriilip a round Mao Tsu- 
linuj has ilefhiilely iii.mijiul.iIiwl Hi'* splec- 
li"li el delfcjali'S. Similar nielliods wen* 
surc'i ‘ssfnlly fin (ih >\ pil al Ihe rrnci.il 
August 1!)|iii iiici'H nq ul Ihe C'eiilliil f.'oin- 
mltti'p, the session Hint led in the Cnl- 
t in id Ri*vu|iiti<iii. 

On tliiil oi'ciision revoliilimi.nv staff 
•uni sliuli'iils nl 1'i'V.inq lin|v.'i'.ilii-s wi'ii* 
pii'Si-nl, Hip elite nl Hie siilisi'i|iii'nl Red 
fht.inls. Tin* piescnl deleqah'h i-oiisht, 
ai-'oidiini In tlie (oniiiiuiii.|iii', of woikms, 
pi'.ts.mis, soli in 1 1 s. Red ('maids and min. 
i.nh". ol llu* paity .mil the lii»iilh*r quaids 
with the spivirps Ih-yh.iM* iii-v.'l*. M'lidiM- 



They’re sfadcingf Still no word of West German troops on the Ussuri/' 

lC.iil.i iii: , .v..ll«. , nrc ISc'IIE-S ALL<TMi:iM S H(.»NN t U ISBI.A I M 


ed - a iiTim"Iii'» , 1 lm iliHibl, In 111.* I'ssuil 
iixIiIpiiIs. 

Aimidiiiq to lie* e'liislilotion Ihe 1.512 
(lef.'ijalcs have In lie I'lected hill Hn* i'iiI- 
till'd Ki *\• il itl it in has ■di.disln*'l 


qeois eleiiuiiil system ami nqd.nud it by 
■i kind "I popular spontaneity along the 
lines of the l'aiis Cniniimiut. 

I'eV.liHl piopai|iind.i (Vesiitt.es wh.il Ibis 
is siipp'isf'd In mean in the follow inn 
leans: "In tin* past (lm unpins of power 
and llieir oltii inks wen* voted into oilier. 
Tlii' new ri'vohiliori.iiy organs ol jmiwpi 
were dented In a involiilloii.iiy tnove- 
inenl." 

Ui'leq.lies to the ri»ii|ifss li.ivn lipfu 
will by Hn 1 pinvmunl and mnnleijial 
li-voluliun.iiy roiiiiiiittni's. In these i.om- 
iiillli'.-s powL'i is eki‘iiTsi > i| l.y stall ulli- 


Mao’s lunatic cannibals sling 
mud at rabid Soviet brigands 


L i*.mug aside lor a moment the rdullon 
exercised by Ihe two major romiriunisl 
pmveis, as uvidenred by the Soviet 
Union's latest attempt to i.pernt.* profit¬ 
ably llirongli dijilonialic ibiinnels, Ihe 
frontier Incidents on the Ussuri have 
triggered off real hale campaigns in both 
Russia and Chinn, adding further frank 


limidli'd to and li 
heirs ol Lenin. 


between till' I'Mldni'J 


Tin- Chinese appear to have hei.ome 
e n am on ml of the- tmii “fasrisf In do- 
-ejibing tlielr Cunir.ides in the Kremlin, 
in a coiiimeiitary released by f/sinfiiia, 
the offirlftl New China news agency, 
Leonid Brezhnev's tenet of liniilcil sover¬ 
eignty for socialist stales is classed as 
an out-and-out fascist theory that wull 
stands up to comparison with the plans 
ul Hiller and his former Japanesn allies. 

Tlie occupation of Czrdioslovakla is 
described as a coarse social-imperialist 
farce, the outhuis ol which hear fascist 
traits. Tlie men in Ihe Kremlin, il Is ar¬ 
gued. are neither Marxist-Lenimsls nor 
simply hinislor bourgeois but a band of 
r.d»id social-fascist liiiyands. 


Smiei propagaml.i Ims nut taken these 
licensedmn lying down. Ogoiiy ok, a high- 
c:in uliilhm 11 Ins I ruled weekly. culls Mao 
a /iTtirer who in piepared to muss.me 
in ill i-ins ut peupli*. The Inlerpielatiun of 
ChllKiso inciujnii lion provided by Ogo- 
nyok is also uf a very low order even by 
Soviet propaganda standards. 

... imifiM 1 ., L ulul iuuii tin , .. 

ideas of Muo, the Kell-appointed supremo 
leader, have put a spell on millions of 
Chinese. Let Chinese die, let millions of 
pc.-r.ple of other national Hies be massacr¬ 
ed in order that the mad ideas of the 
Chinese leader may 1 1 iuinpliI" the Soviet 
magazine declaims. 

But Ogonyok consoles So vied readers 
with the thoughl that “this lunacy, this 
disastrous Idea means first and foremost 
the downfall of Ihe Mao clique and the 
entire servile mob intoxicated by Mao¬ 
ism." 

These are strong words. Tliuy are also 
examples ol the irrationality of politi¬ 
cians who have always claimed a mono¬ 
poly of political reason In the form of (he 
tei'idngs uf Marx. Engels and Lenin. 

Martin Schulte 

iFtfl.ikfuilci RundHti-.'j. J April f'WJ) 


■ IMS -Iml g.lllhnll I cilllllUlll'ifTS whn mil 
Hn* country on mcnU-l iinlll.try 1 Iiu*.h. 

Tlii'ii' is no way ol U'llinci hour gn-.it 
tin 1 inllm-uii' nt unidi'obiqir.d pml'-sst'i- 
ual oHicci.s is In rnl.illuil In (b<* povvei of 
Ihe poll Mi al nlfiuMS who In-tld parly 
roinmmues. The party lias, nt any rati*, 
suiviveil in the .limy and It* niililaiy 
wing ii imw to take oil the n'roiistiiiiTioii 
■■I Ihe i lvill.ni in-Hliine. 

Ihe new (iiiisliliiliuii submit led to lln» 
cimgri's.s Is li.ised c-ntiiely ull pt-iiuli.il 
luyiiffv In tin- peisuii ol Man I'se-luiui, 
a piiu'iplc lli.il is in lim* with Ilia Mao- 
is.i I ion uf llu; a i ill > vigorously uniler- 
l.iken l»v Lh'lence Mlnlslei Mu Pi.io, 

Members nl tin- armed Innvs .lie to 
ronsider llu'insHves no l<iiii|.'i ,ts soliUms 
ol Chino bill as <li.s<ip|e.s uf t'h.iiruiaii 
Man, not as cli'fomlois ol tlie stale lull at 
body guards of Ihe lead nr. In the pmty 
loo li'cjttlily is to be replari'd by loyalty 
and Ihu sjiirit of the law to give way to 
llu* spirit of ramp followers. 

In tin* ovnnt of Mao's dealli (his loyally 
to on Individ uni rnvorli In his successor, 
Llu IMao. The enthroning of ihe crown 
prin cp, which at certain singes of tlio 
Cultural Revolution appeared to lie its 
sole pm pose. Is anchored in the* ih w p-iity 
roust i tut ion — something entiiely new 
lor h Communist Parly. 

In the field of foreign policy Ihe ruii- 

Tbt* pic amble tu the new party constitu¬ 
tion expressly stales that the Chinese 
Communist. Parly will fight until the 
downfall of US imperialism and the re¬ 
visionism led by llu; Soviet retic-qade 
clique. The rift betweon Pokiny and Mos¬ 
cow would thus seen tu be final, at least 
as long as Mao lives. 

Too much has happened in China in 
recent years for a new party constitution 
to be enough to iron out difficulties. In 
nil probability the officials overthrown in 
the course of the Cultural Revolution ftre 
still alive and can be expected to plot 
revenge, even if nil they manage Is in¬ 
trigue. Wild her or not Mao Tso-lung has 
really won will not be clear until alter 
his death. 

Huns Wilhelm VahleleM 
(HIE WELT. J A in it l'iV)| 
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on tlii? contribution made by (ho European 
countries themselves. 


r-fl-i g 'ITII^.TjL • The extent to which llio European conn- 

Fwenty-year-old Nato still a going concern 
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PASSIVE ROLE DISAPPOINTS MANY YOUNG PEOPLE 


S uccesses are not L» lie fouml in the 
Lwuniy-yeiir history of the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organisation but in any 
chronology the entry following 4 April 
1949. the day on which Nato was estab¬ 
lished, lists under 9 May 19-19 the end of 
the blockade of West Berlin launched by 
the Soviet Union in June 19-18, 

If this can he credited to the All an tic 
alliance set up in Washington a few 
weeks previously it was cor la inly the firs l 
and Inst lime In the history of the West's 
major defence agreement Mini tin* opposi¬ 
tion has withdrawn from a position al¬ 
ready lie-id. 

In till other respc-cls Mato hns been 
able to d<> no nioro than maintain the 
status quo itnd ensuro (lint the Soviet 
Union does not gain ground in Europe. 
This, thru, Is what Natu has achieved and 
in so dot up It hns successfully performed 
(lie 1 function assigned (o it fn 19-18. 

The NorLh Atlantic pacl, a politically 
organised defence alliance with the em¬ 
phasis on defence, has for twenty years 
borne out the efficacy of the: mutual sup- 
jiort pledge; contained In Article 5 of the 
Norlh Atlantic Treaty. 

Not everyone in this country will or 
can be satisfied with the achievement. 
One calculation made and eilectively 
publicised by supporters of Nolo In this 
country in the early fifties has not come 
itbnul. The pasl twenty years have shown 
that Nato and Ihis country's membership 
ul 11, provide security from attack though 
U may, has not brought Germany one iota 
nearer reiinlficallon. 

fn a few month's time a man who 
realised twenty years bqo Dial this would 
be the cose and resigned from Konrad 
Adenauer's first Cabinet In protest Is to 
tnke over as Federal President, while the 
Federal government has scaled down fls 
wishes and expectations to the functions 
the Atlantic alliance is in a position to 
perform. 

Only n lew dnys ago the Foreign 
Minister emphasised In a Bundestag 
speech on European security how Impor¬ 
tant the declarations by the Western 
powers rc-fullng (ha propagandist claims 
of the Soviet Union to a right to intervene 
in this country on the strength ot Arti¬ 
cles 53 and 107,of the UN Charier are for 
this country. 

Theso declarations represent an additi¬ 
onal direct guarantee, over and above 
ArLicle 5 of the Norlh Allontic Tioaty, 
of Ihe Inviolability of West German and 
West Berlin territory- They must, Herr 
Brandt commented, be nailed down. 


SiiclOGuiscHcZcinTnu ' 

ML»;OiMC» NE-Jfjie HACilUlCHtEH 


The Foreign Minister's concern is par¬ 
ticularly Justified from now on. As of 
-1 April every member country of Nato is 
entitled In give a year's notice to quit 
the alliance both politically and mili¬ 
tarily. For this country, the security of 
which is, in Willy Br/iudt's words, dopon- 
dont on the existence uf the Allan Ur al¬ 
liance, this prospect is a depressing one. 

Nato itself Is hardly affected by pessi¬ 
mism of this kind despite the fact that 
any member can now resign nt a year's 
notice. The Impression created by Nato 
headquarters, near Brussels, is that of a 
going concern. 

Force of routine does, of course, keep 
doubting politicians and military men on 
the move and leaves them no lime to 
make a critical analysis of the future of 
Nato. Nalo's product is security and its 
facilities end mochinery are gigantic. The 
wheels would keep on turning for a whilo 
even If the political Impetus came to a 
sudden halt. 

Yet wherever the observer looks at 
Nato HQ, In office after office and con¬ 
ference room after conference room, plan¬ 
ning, projects already commenced, na- 


Uunal and international agreements at 
medium and lower levels and above all 
Mato's Joint finance programmes extend 
well on into the alliance's third decade. 
There can be no doubt whatsoever that 
Nato will oulllve its first twenty-year 
term. 

European Nalo members, who consider 
themselves to be the mosl militarily en¬ 
dangered (with increasingly less Justifi¬ 
cation, incidentally, as the atomic age 
progresses), have reason to hope that 
their vital interests will be safeguarded. 

The United Stales will continue to sta¬ 
tion an “appropriate" number of troops in 
Europe, their strength partly depending 


consulted by America before (ho USA 
begins its strategic ilia lug no with the So- 
vict Union or comes In decisions will de¬ 
pend to no small degree on Dio success 
Euiopc lias in gaining a hearing for its 
views in Washington. 

Belgian Foreign Minister Flour Marine] 
whose plan Tor political activation of 
Nato as un instrument uf Western detente 
policy has been temporarily postponed 
but by no means shelved, rnconlly men¬ 
tioned the restraint of notionalist under¬ 
currents la Europe as a subsidiary role 
lor the alliance. 

This role, which Nalo could play on its 
own doorstep, so to say, is certainly a 
problem of which the solution would re- 
presold n move in llie direclion of the 
aim of the alliance, detente on the basis 
of security and solidarity. 


Europe is not the only sick man of Nato 


Even so, it would be a mistake to 
assume that Europe is the only side man 
of Nato. At home Canada's attitude to¬ 
wards the alliance is no longer uniform 
and a recent vistl to Stockholm made by 
a number of Canadian politicians shows 
at the very least that certain circles in 
Ottawa have a lively interest in a more 
independent course. 

Last but not least there Is Greece, a 
problem that military men In this country 
and elsewhere tend to play dawn with a 
frown. Nalo prefers to disown it by claim- 


Mao party congress will give 
Moscow food for thought 


'' '■ M\~m .iSb ■W.ii—J 

S eventeen, eleven and thirteen years 
have elapsed between past congresses 
of the Chinese Communist Parly, Uia ninlh 
of which lias just begun tn Peking. Tlmo 
lapses of this order ensure that there 
cannot be any question of continuity, as 
is Uie case with Western Communist Parly 
congresses. 

At every Chinese CP congress Die parly 
is different, particularly now that the 


Podgorny woos Boumedienne 


N ikolai Podgorny left Algiers at the 
end of a six-day visit relieved, he 
said on leaving, "because we have been 
convinced on the spot that the Algerian 

It remains to be seen whether Algeria's 
road to Socialism under the leadership of 
Colonel Boumedlenne's revolulionary Li¬ 
beration Army and the political evolu¬ 
tion of North Africa will continue to give 
Tise lo such sentiments In far-ofl Moscow. 

"The best of luck to the pair of them,” 
General de Gaulle commented some years 
ago in answer to the question whether 
or not he was afraid that after France's 
withdrawal from Norlh Africa the Ame¬ 
ricans or the Russians might try to gain 
o foothold there. 

The Americans have lost the fight fpr 
political influence and economic weight 
in Algeria even though they Indirectly 
supported nnd certainly encouraged the 
FLN In its struggle for independence 
from France. 


The transition from politically neutral 
patriotism unencumbered by Ideology, as 
during the Algerian war, lo a revolution 
with socialist aims and the methods of 
Ine piesiiency B oTOm?cl ,ll ien BUS \\l tW 
direction of anti-imperialism and anil- 
colonial Ism and Algeria's foreign policy 
headed in Ihe direction of Moscow's. 

The final communique issued in Algiers 
at the conclusion of President Podgoray’s 
visit condmns “aggressive Nato naval 
presence in the Mediterranean' and mili¬ 
tary bases of foreign powers qs obstacles 
In the way of International detente. 

Algeria's revolutionary regime may 
seek to cooperate with the Soviet Union 
even at the price of a greater degree of 
material dependence but a man of Boume¬ 
dlenne's calibre will take good care to 
maintain his political freedom to manoeu¬ 
vre. 

(DIE WELT. 2 April 19G0) 


so-called cultural revolution hns rid it of 
"evil elements, monsters and creatures." 
Such was tho will of ageing Mao, who 
prefers to bo slyled Ills parly's highly 
esteemed and liclovod great leader. 

The new parly that was emerged from 
the calculated tempest unleashed by 
Chairman Mao is claimed to make all pre¬ 
vious ones appear bourgeois-reactionary. 
Revolution, Mao reckons, must continue 
and doubters are revisionists by virtue of 
their very doubt and are themselvos re¬ 
sponsible for the consequences. 

No one can say how many people have 
been sacrificed lo the Juggernaut of cul¬ 
tural revolution. A count has not been 
made. But prospective cadres certainly 
remain In China and with the aid of new 
top-level bodies, statutes, programmes, 
guidelines and constitutions they can be 
forged Into a new party. Chairman Mao, 
Ihe leader, is accountable lo no one. 

The struggle within the party for revo¬ 
lution and against revisionism is waged 
in exactly the same way as the struggle 
against the new external foe, officially 
described as the Soviet revisionist ren e- 

Chinese sentiment. For the Western 
observer this is Ihe only logical con¬ 
clusion that can be drawn. 

In the years that remain to him Moo 
Tse-tung will stick to bis guns. He has 
branded the Soviet parly leadership as 
out-and-out opponents (which does not, 
of course, mean that he will not take due 
heed of the Soviet Union's strength). 

Even so, the reverberations of Chair¬ 
man Mao's ninth parly congress in Pe¬ 
king will sound terrible enough in the 
ears ol Kremlin leaders and provide food 
for thought for participants at the con¬ 
ference of Western Communist Parties 
In Moscow in two months' time. 

(Franktartar AJIgamalne Znllung 
(Or Deutschland, 2 April 1989] 


ing no right to intervene in the domestic 
affairs oi a sovereign alliance member. 

This Is formally true, of course, bul 
Nato could bring pressure to bear on the 
powers that be In Athens with a lighter 
heart if only tho Mediterranean had not 
of late Increasingly become n huh of East- 
West strategic interests. 

As it is there remains the tribute to 
thinking in terms or power, u habit (hat 
all alliances have, ami ut the same lime 
tho hitler realisation that Noto's southern 
flank Is exposed to twofold danger — 
danger from within tun. 

Greece and its fascist system aro con¬ 
tinually criticised, and rightly bo, by 
young people but in many cases this criti¬ 
cism is accompanied by vucouraging 
undertones of disappointment with an 
at It on co .that for ilia past twenty years 
has succeeded ltt preserving, lmdiitulnlny 
and defending tho existing situation but 
has do no nothing to Improve sneiely and 
(ho political situation. 

As N.do enters Us thiid decade the 
governments of Its fillet'll member-coun¬ 
tries would do well lo heed this criticism. 

Arniln Halle 

(SOillIr'iilh'lm Zl'lllllltf, l April IKtl 
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Y oung people and prominent politicians RS HOME AFFATH^ 

hardly speak Ihe some language any ■ M 


more. So said Mans Apel, 37-year-old 
Social Democrat, nnd no one dares conlrn- 
dicl him. 

For Ihe second time in ltrcenl weeks the 
Social Democrats are having trouble with 
their student organisation. The Free Do- 


Political party youth groups get out of hand 

WEHNER WORRIED BY YOUNG SOCIAL DEMOCRATS’ VEER TOWARDS SDS 


mocrals seem to have given up hope of 
over surmounting the embarrassing pro¬ 
vocations of the Liberal Student League.. 

The Christ!un Ooiuocr.illc Student Ring 
fs causing at least llio older member* of 
Ihe Christian Dcinocinlk Union lo fear 
the si brings of dissidemo will) in lliclr 
own ranks. Add lu lids Die flurry ovor 
the Associalion of Student Unions whose 
grants the Federal go von tine id has now 
withdrawn because of alleged revolu¬ 
tionary at I i hides. 

Is this any reason to get the political 
Jitters? Must wc look glumly to (he future 
because of these disturbances? Before our 
eyes a development is unfo.V.ng in which 
the grandchildren ore nol, as they once 
did, forming a pad wilh the grandfathers 
against (He fathers. Instead, they are en¬ 
deavouring to repeat the youthful sins of 
the grandfathers in their own way. 

This is a statement limt young people 
in revolt might not very readily accept. 
As wilh every young generation, they 


think lhat a now life is beginning with 
Ilium at scratch. 

Nevertheless, the truth is that prag¬ 
matic reasoning, laboriously mastered by 
graudfulherfi and fathers in tho bloody 
collapse of ideologies, is being disregarded 
by a large proportion of young people 
today. The familiar Gorman trait of 
dreaming of the consuming, all-embracing 
idea which is the hlrLh of a new world is 
breaking through again. 

What used lo ho philosophy is today 
sociology. What was once a romantic 
flight into the forest from the slavery of 
a working world domitmlod by rapltallsm 
is today the no less romantic flight into 
a protest world, with fiery demonstrations 
In universities and in city centres. 

It used to be minorities, end it still is 
small minorities, lhat make life difficult 
lor political parties. In the twenties the 
attribute “young" was carried like a 
triumphant banner through the streets of 
Germany. Young Germans, Young Socia¬ 



lists, Young Conscrvalives, Young Libe¬ 
rals — Young everything was hailed. 

Young blond revolted in the parties, 
reformed thorn or spill Ihcm, ns happened 
in tho Gorman National People's Party, 
Extra-parliament ary groups of young 
people opposing the party, opposing par¬ 
liamentary democracy — that was the 
final phase of a youth cult which pcleced 
out wilh Hitler and his youth movement, 
with the ruination of Germany, with ex¬ 
pulsion, bombing and economic chaos. 

What has formed two generations, what 
has moulded young Bundestag members 
in Drought and action, is bookish history 
for young people now marching tho 
streets. No inducements, persuasion or 
resentful outbursts can change this. 

It cannot be said of course of young 


erotic patties. This would be doubly dan¬ 
gerous for tiro Social Democratic Party 
because — whatever the rebels have In 
mind — In the awareness or Ihe adults 
of tomorrow a rift would again appear be¬ 
tween the working and the acadomic 
communities. 

In the generation of today's forty- lo 
lifiy-year-olds this rift has been sur¬ 
mounted for the first tlmo on a broad 
scale in the Social Democratic Parly. This 
unity is now at stake. This oxplnlns why 
a man like Herbert Wehner, the Minister 
of All-German Affairs, should be worried 
lest the Social Democratic University 
League lose itself in radical utopian 
thought, as the SDS has done. 

What can the parties do? To begin with, 
U la vital that they resist more energeti¬ 
cally than hltheilo the ageing process in 
party leadership. It Is assumed that one 
llilrd of Bundestag members will not re¬ 
turn lo Bonn. With much tnctlcal skill 
and equally determined elbows Junga 
Union, tho youth section of Ihe Christian 


A profile of Heinz Oskar Vetter, 
DGB chairman-designate 


people generally that (hey are totally Democrnls, Is now' vigorously pushing Us 
lacking In respect, that I hoy aro ngnin candidates lo the fore — 28-yoar-old can- 
thinking in ideological terms, negating diddles who have moved in on lho con- 
Ihe present and Us Institutions. it cannot slltuencies of Eugon Gers ten muter and 
be denied, however, lhat (he most active Theodor Blank. 

group of young dissidents loci ay is tend- Tills Is a welcome, nol an alarming do¬ 
ing in tills direclion. Many of ils members velopnicnt. Young politicians who enlor 


J usl five hour* after Kurt Gsdioidle 
withdrew his candidature for Die dralr- 
manship of the Fed cut lion of Trade 
Unions pGB) and left Die house, a new 
candidate was facing Die television ca¬ 
meras. Heinz Osknr Vetter, 51, has been 
nominated to head the DGB nfler the de¬ 
port ure of Ludwig Rosenberg. 

In Vrllef, assistant (ienoi.il secrul.iry >if 
Mvaminni.s! union, a.cnmUdqte .\yus quickly 



found whom even del eg ales to Die meet¬ 
ing had not thought of previously. The 
nomination of Waller Arendl, Vetter's 
superior at IC Berg ban und Energie. was 
thoughl more probable. 

Heinz Oskar Vclter, who was litlle 
known until now beyond his own circle, 
has entered Ihe DGB limelight. He was 
horn in 1917 In Bochum. On leaving prl- 


burq as n delegate of IG Belgium. Since 
1952, Heinz Oskar Vetter has been secre¬ 
tary or bin union. 

Following his appointment to tho board 
of llie miners' union in 1960 he was elect¬ 
ed assistant general secretary in 1904. 
Vetter, who is a member of Ihe SPD, has 
haen president of the miners' trade asso¬ 
ciation since Ifni'.!. 

Vellor is also a member ut llie social 
affairs commit Urn of lho Protestant Church. 
Since 1»64 he hns been a member of Die 
Enmciiilc <ind Social Alf.iirs Committee 
of lho Europe.'n Isconomlc l.'mmminily. 
lie is also a iikmiiIht of Die supervisory 
board of Dm new Ruhr AG, comprising 
nuihl Ruhr mining cnnipnniCK, as well as 
being n supm visor y Undid member of Die 
RulirFesliv.il in U*klincjlt.iusen. 

(llJlin.iVi’iulin I’r.'w, 2 April 1969) 
(Muttai April 


are as brulai in l heir approach as Die mi Il¬ 
ian 1 emu muni sis and Ihe SA of the twen¬ 
ties. 

Among the parlies, the SPD seems to 
having the most trying lime nt presenl 
wilh the phenomenon of ils reslless youth. 
Bnl Foreign Minister Willy Brandi and 
Olio Brenner, chairman of the metal¬ 
workers' union, who also turned in their 
youth liom tin- ''-IT' l<» o.liiMiif Ml-wlug 
splinter parties, cun no I really bo tlismny- 
od at lids unresl. P.irlimncnl.iry lender 
Helmut Sihmldl and Justice Minister 

I lorst Fhmke have mare reason lo lie gon- 
ninoly surprised. After llie war they 
were hulh chairmen of llie Sorinllsl Stu¬ 
dent League (SDS). 

Let us make no mistake, it would ho a 
heavy blow lo the future of this country 

II its pulllir-dly rniiiinittcd ynulli turned 
Its b.nk for the second tlmo on the demo- 


tho Bundestag next nutuinn will find It 
much easier to carry through the much- 
needed reforms. 

Equally essential is that the older gen¬ 
eral Ion of politicians must be convinced 
that nothing is to bu gained by thundering 
at llio young rebels, and even less is to 
bo gained by currying their I.ivout. These 
young people have Ilia tight lo live their 
IIvim urcniding tu Ihuir own lights. Tills 
right, however, should bring linino lo fliciu 
Hint they cannot expect Ihelr elders and 
(.'specially not Die stole tu financo Ihelr 
r lived Is. 

'J'liuy have (lie. light to make lliclr nwu 
mistakes, but Uni uhlers also have Hun 
rigid to crack down hard on Ihem when 
it is clear that ihesu mKtnkus omiaiigur 
the nation. 

Georg Sihrihlct 
(TOR WlU.l, '."I Hindi WOW) 


U ntil icmnliy, the pioverldnl man In 
Dm street believed Diet Die Federa¬ 
tion nf Trade llniunR (DOB) whs a homo¬ 
geneous and balanced organisation. The 
DGB v. as Drought tu wield great Influence, 
if noL power. 

That Olio Brenner, dtuiininn of Die 
largest single trade union in the DGB, lho 
metalwork ms' union, enjoyed a spcciul 
position among tire fifteen other chairmen 
was also well known. Bnl no one Drought 
U would he possible for one union leader 
to briny the entire organisation of the 
DGB into such a difficult predicament as 
time iihout a Ir w dnysorp. 

The Csdrnidle incident opuned many 
people's eyes. It showed Dint Ihe exist¬ 
ence of Ihe DGB as a central organisation 
is derived and accordingly dependent on 
lire will of its strong member unions, 
especially on lire metalworkers' union. 

Kurt Gscheidlo, since January nominat¬ 
ed as Ludwig Rosenberg’s successor. 


Kurt Gsdieidle r s 
demonstrative 
withdrawal 

representing workers in lire mining and 
fuel nnd power industries. After his no- 
mi na Don Vi-Dor said he did nol intend to 
raise the subject of DGB reform at pre¬ 
sent, although he was aware lhat jt must 
remain on the agendo. 

After the hither and thither about an 
alternative candidate, this was easily said 
surely. With his refusal lo accept the 
nomination, Gscheidle focused attention 
on the organisational problems of the 
unions and brought these problems one 
step nearer to a solution. 

This is in itself commendable. For, thus 
far Ihe sensitive topic of reform had 


nis.ilion It .si tho unions become, as It 
wore, too big for their hoots. 

Those who nf film Dio need for trade 
unions, however, cannot bo totally In¬ 
different tu how Lite wurkers' representa¬ 
tives are organised, in this country the 
most widely adopted principle oi Indust¬ 
rial unions corresponds most closely willr 
ihe system of democratic pluralism that 
has developed since Ihe Second World 
War. 

The trade union as the Interlocutor of 
the employers' association and of the 
government within the framework of Dr 
Schiller's Concerted Actioni the union as 
a member of various self-administrative 
organs of public security — till* demands 
coordinated action on the part of lho 
organisation. 

This includes, logically, a coordinated 
political and economic programme, and 
also an organ! sa Hone I system that permits 
such coordination. It Is this that is at pre- 


m<ir Y school he was trained as a filler. 
Thereafter he completed secondary school. 

From 1939 lo 1946 Vetter was in Ihe 
ariny, which he loft with the rank of olfi- 
tcr. On his return from <i prisoner of war 
camp by worked from 1946 to 1949 as a 
mechanic for liajpe..cr "nrnhau AG, Dort¬ 
mund. 

Ahout Diis lime Vetter joined IG Berg- 
bau and was soon appointed spokesman. 
From 1949 to 1951 he attended the Aca¬ 
demy of Ecr,humic s and Politics in I [.un¬ 


wanted lo know where he stood. He wrote 
lo ODo Brenner asking him whether the 
metalworkers' union, IG Meluli, intended 
to support his recommendations for a re¬ 
form of Die DGB. If nol, he would refuse 
the nomination. 

Brenner Ignored the ultimatum, and 
•c—Aairiie refused to withdraw or revise 
It. Soon atlerwuius r\r:R Federal ex¬ 
ecutive nominated another candidate- 

The new front-runner is Heinz-Oskar 
Vetter from the IG Beigbnu und Energio 


simmered invisibly below the surface. It 
is lo be expected that reform proposals 
will be discussed if not at the next Fe¬ 
deral congress of the DGB, scheduled to 
be held In Munich at the end of May, then 
surely at an extraordinary convention In 
lire near future. 

It Is of course gratifying and reassuring 
to know that this country's trade unions 
me ««»nnlsed than many of their 

foreign counterparts, ivian, r m#|V 
also be indifferent to greater union orga- 


sent lacking in the DGB. 

A federation of trade unions need not 
be a monolithic bloc. But considerations 
of efficiency suggest that at least part 
of a union's much-extolled autonomy 
should be abandoned in the Interests of 
the unions generally. 

It is not enough for the IG Metall to he 
strong and ils members, have much lo 
offer. 

Eberhatd Staioata 

•"•".IrlibluU, 2 Af,iii 1‘jKriJ 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Twenty-year-old Nato still a going concern 

PASSIVE ROLE DISAPPOINTS MANY YOUNG PEOPLE 


Successes uie not t>> V: found In the 
i3twunty-year Ills Lory of lltu North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organisation but in nny 
chronology the entry folio winy 4 April 
1949. tlio day nn which Nnlo was estab¬ 
lished, Ilbls under 9 May 1943 the one] of 
the blockade- or West Berlin launched by 
Uie Soviet Union in June 1948. 

If this can he credited to Ihe Atlantic 
alliance set up in Washing tun a few 
weeks previously it was certainly the first 
diul last time in the history of the West's 
major tloFence agreement that ilia opposi¬ 
tion 1ms withdrawn frunr a position al¬ 
ready held. 

In all other respects Nato has been 
iihle to do no more than maintuin the 
status (jiio and ensure that the Soviet 
Union does not gain ground in Europe. 
This, then, Is what Nato lias achieved and 
in so doliuj it has successfully performed 
the function assigned to (L In 1948. 

Tha North Atlantic pact, a politically 
organised defence alliance with the em¬ 
phasis on defence, has far twenty years 
borne out ilic efficacy of the mutual sup¬ 
port pledge contained In Article 5 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Not everyone in this country will or 
ran be satisfied with the achievement, 
One calculation made and cifeclively 
publicised by supporters of Nato In this 
country in the early fillies lias not come 
about. The past twenty years have shown 
that Nato and this country's membership 
of it, provide sccurlly from attack though 
ft may, has not brought Germany one iota 
nearer reunification. 

In a few month's time a man who 
realised twenty years ago that this would 
he the case and resigned from Konrad 
Adonauei's first Cabinet In protest Is to 
take over as Federal Pros! deni. while the 
Federal government has scaled down its 
wishes tint! expectations to the functions 
the Atlantic alliance is fn □ position to 
perform. 

Only it lew days ago the Foreign 
Minister emphasised in a Bundestag 
speech on European security how Impor¬ 
tant the declarations by the Western 
powers reruling the propagandist claims 
oF the Soviet Union to a right to intervene 
in this country on the strength of Arti¬ 
cles S3 and 107 of the UN Charter are for 
this country. 

These derlaradons represent an additi¬ 
onal direct guarantee, over and above 
Article 5 of- the North Atlantic Treaty, 
of the Inviolability of West German and 
WeBt Berlin territory. They must, Herr 
Brandt commented, be nattod down. 


'St idcicif Ischc^ci I i iW \ 

MWJCJiHfP MMftrr MACIIRiCHUM 


The Foreign Minister's concern is par¬ 
ticularly Justified from now on. As of 
4 April every member country of Mato is 
entitled la give a year's notice to quit 
the alliance both politically and mili¬ 
tarily. For this country, the security of 
which is, in Willy Brandt's words, depen¬ 
dent on Uie exlstencn of tho Atlantic al¬ 
liance, this prospect is a depressing one. 

Nato itself is hardly affected by pessi¬ 
mism of this kind despite (he Fact that 
any member can now resign at a year's 
notice. The Impression created by Nato 
headquarters, near Brussels, is that of a 
going concern. 

Force of routine does, of course, keep 
doubting politicians nnd military men on 
the move and leaves them no time to 
make a critical analysis of the future of 
Nato. Nato's product is security and Its 
facilities and machinery arc gigantic. The 
wheels would keep on turning for a whilo 
even if the political impetus came to a 
sudden halt. 

Yet wherever the observer looks at 
Nolo HQ, in office after office and con¬ 
ference room after conference room, plan¬ 
ning, projects already commenced, na¬ 


tional and International agreements at 
medium and lower levels and above all 
Nato's joint finance programmes extend 
well on into the alliance's third decade. 
There can be no doubt whatsoever that 
Nato will outlive Hs first twenty-year 
term. 

European Nato members, who consider 
Ihemselves to be the most militarily en¬ 
dangered (with increasingly less justifi¬ 
cation, incidentally, as the atomic age 
progresses), have reason to hope that 
thc-ir vital interests will bo safeguarded. 

The United States will continue to sin- 
lion an "appropriate" number of troops in 
Europe, their strength partly depending 


on the contribution made by the European 
countries themselves. 

The extent to which the Europoun coun¬ 
tries adilcve their other ambition of being 
consulted by America before the USA 
begins its strategic dialogue with the So- 
vlrl Union or comes to decisions will de¬ 
pend lu no siuull degree on tho success 
Europe has In gaining a hearing fur 
views in Washington. 

Belgian Foreign Minister f’ierro Hurniel 
whose plan for political activation of 
Nnlo ns an inslrumonl of Western dek-nio 
policy hns boon temporarily postponed 
hut by no means shelved, reronlly men¬ 
tioned the restraint of nationalist under¬ 
currents in Europe ns n subsidiary role 
for the alliance. 

This role, which Nalo could piny on Its 
own doorstep, so to say, is certainly a 
problem of which the solution would re¬ 
present a move In the direction of the 
aim af the alliance, detente on Ihc basts 
of security and solidarity. 


Europe is not the only sick man of Nato 


Even so, It would be a mistake to 
assume that Europe 19 the only sick man 
of Nato. At home Canada's attitude to¬ 
wards the alliance is no longer uniform 
and a recent visit to Stockholm made by 
a number of Canadian politicians shows 
at the very least that certain circles fn 
Ottawa have a lively Interest in a more 
independent course. 

Last but not least there Is Greece, a 
problem that military men in this country 
and elsewhere tend to play down with n 
frown. Nato prefers to disown It by claim- 


Mao party congress will give 
Moscow food for thought 


c, ... t.- — r r r 


S eventeen, eleven and thirteen years 
have elapsed between past congresses 
of the Chinese Communist Party, Uie ninth 
of which has Just begun in Peking. Time 
lapses of this order ensure that |here 
cannot be any question of continuity, as 
is the case with Western Communist Party 
congresses. 

At every Chinese CP congress the parly 
Is different, particularly now that the 


Podgorny woos Boumedienne 


N ikolai Podgorny left Algiers at the 
end of a six-day visit relieved, he 
said on leaving, "because we have been 
convinced on the spot that the Algerian 

■ * * > i - " 1 ■ «" 

It remains to be seen whether Algeria's 
road to Socialism under Ihe leadership of 
Colonel Boumcdienne's revolutionary Li¬ 
beration Army and the political evolu¬ 
tion of North Africa will continue to give 
rise to such sentiments fn far-off Moscow. 

"The best of luck to the pair of them," 
General de Gaulle commented some years 
ago in answer to the question whether 
or not he was afraid that after France's 
withdrawal from North Africa the Ame¬ 
ricans or the Russians might try to gain 
a foothold there. 

The Americans have lost the fight for 
political influence and economic weight 
in Algeria even though they Indirectly 
supported and certainly encouraged the 
FLN in Its struggle for independence 
from France. 


The transition from politically neutral 
patriotism unencumbered by Ideology, as 
during Ihe Algerian war, to a revolution 
with socialist aims and the methods of 
tne prtalcfency^f^^ 

direction of anti-imperialism and anti- 
colonialism and Algeria's foreign policy 
headed in the direction of Moscow's, 

The final communique Issued in Algiers 
ot the conclusion or President Podgorny‘s 
visit condmns "aggressive Nato naval 
presence in the Mediterranean" and mili¬ 
tary bases of foreign powers as obstacles 
in the way of International detente. 

Algeria's revolutionary regime may 
seek to cooperate with the Soviet Union 
even at the price of a greater degree of 
materia) dependence but a man of Bourne- 
dlenne's calibre will take good care to 
maintain his political freedom to manoeu¬ 
vre. 

[DIE WELT, 2 April 1969] 


so-called cultural revolution hns rid il of 
"evil elements, monsters and creatures. 1 ' 
Sudi was tho will of ageing Man, who 
prefers to bo styled his parly's highly 
esteemed and beloved great leader. 

Tho new parly that was emerged from 
tho calculated tempest unleashed by 
Chairman Mao Is claimed to make all pre¬ 
vious ones appear bourgeois-reactionary. 
Revolution, Moo reckons, must continue 
and doubters ore revisionists by virtue of 
their very doubt and are themselves re¬ 
sponsible for the consequences. 

No one can say how many people have 
been sacrificed lo the juggernaut of cul¬ 
tural revolution. A count hos not been 
made. But prospective cadres certainly 
remain In China and with the aid of new 
top-level bodies, statutes, programmes, 
guidelines and constitutions they can be 
forged Into a new party. Chairman Mao, 
the leader, Is accountable to no one. 

The struggle within the party for revo¬ 
lution and against revisionism is waged 
In exactly the same way as the struggle 
against the new external foe, officially 
described as Urn Soviet re visioni st ren e- 

Chlnese sentiment. For the Western 
observer this Is the only logical con¬ 
clusion that can be drawn. 

In the years that remain'to him Mao 
Tse-lung will stick to his guns. He has 
branded the Soviet party leadership as 
out-and-out opponents (which does not, 
of course, mean that he will not take due 
heed of the Soviet Union's strength). 

Even so, the reverberations of Chair¬ 
man Mao's ninth party congress In Pe¬ 
king will sound terrible enough In the 
ears of Kremlin leaders and provide food 
for thought for participants at the con¬ 
ference of Western Communist Parties 
In Moscow in two months' time. 

[hwthitn ANgomsinc Zellung 
mr Deutschland, 2 A pi ll I9BB) 


ing no right to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of a sovereign alliance member. 

This is formally true, of course, but 
Nato could bring pressure to bear on the 
powers that be in Athens with a lighter 
heart If only the Mediterranean had not 
of late Increasingly become n hub of East- 
West strategic Interests. 

As It Is there remains the tribute to 
thinking in terms of power, a habit that 
all alliiinccs have, nnd «t the same time 
the bitter real [.sat ion Hint Nato's southern 
flank is exposed to twofold danger — 
danger from within too. 

Greece and ils fascist system are con¬ 
tinually criticised, and rightly so, by 
young people hut in many cases this crili- 
clsm is accuni| hi nii'd by emouruylng 
undertones of disappointment with an 
alliance Hint ror Lho past twonty years 
has .succeeded in picsi-rviiicj, ni.didninlng 
and defending lho existing .situation but 
has done nothing to impiovo society and 
Ihc political situation. 

As N«do enters its third decade Ihe 
governments of its lillcen mernimr-coun- 
Irlos would dn well to heed this criticism. 

Arm/rr Halle 

(SAilili'itUdin 2*lluii||, I April 196t| 
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Y oung people and prominent politicians 
lmidly speak the same language any 
more. So said Hans Apel, 37-year-old 
Social Democrat, and no one dares contra¬ 
dict him. 

For the second time in recent weeks tho 
Social Domocrnls are having trouble with 
Iheir si mien l organ Isa Hun. Tho Free De¬ 
mocrats seem to have given up hope of 
ever surmounting the embarrassing pro¬ 
vocations of tho Liberal Student Lcngnc. 

The Clirisllnu Duiuncnilii. a Student Ring 
is causing nl least tho older nicinU:r.s uf 
the Christian Democratic Union lo fear 
Ihe stirrings of dissidents? wllliln lliolr 
own ranks. Add lo lids Llui (lurry ovor 
the Association of Slndcnl Unions whose 
grants the Federal government 1ms now 
withdrawn because of alleged revolu¬ 
tionary altitudes. 

Is this any reason to get the political 
jitters? Must we look glumly to Hie future 
bocjtisc of I hose disturbances? Deforo our 
eyes a development Is unfo>.ng in which 
the grandchildren ore not, as they once 
did, forming a pad with the grandfathers 
against the fathers Instead, they are en¬ 
deavouring lo repeat the youthful sins of 
the grandfathers in their own way. 

Tills Is a statement Hint young people 
In revolt might nol very readily accept. 
As witli every young generation! they 


HOME AFFAIRS 


Political party youth groups get out of hand 

WEHNER WORRIED BY YOUNG SOCIAL DEMOCRATS' VEER TOWARDS SDS 


think that a new lire Is beginning with 
thnm at scratch. 

Nevertheless, the truth is that prag¬ 
matic reasoning, laboriously mastered by 
qinndfulhers and fathers in the bloody 
collapse of ideologies, is being disregarded 
by a large proportion of young people 
today. The familiar Gonnnn trait of 
dreaming id Ihe consuming, all-embracing 
idea which is lhe birth of a new world is 
breaking through again. 

VVluit used lo he philosophy is today 
sociology. WhaL was once a romantic 
flight into Ihe forest from the slavery of 
a working world dominated by capitalism 
is today the no less romantic flight into 
a protest woild, with fiery demonstrations 
in universities and In city centres. 

It used to be minorities, and It still is 
small minorities, that make life difficult 
for political parties. In the twenties the 
attribute "young" was carried like a 
triumphant banner through the streets of 
Germany. Young Germans, Young Socia- 


A profile of Heinz Oskar Vetter, 
DGB chairman-designate 


J ust five hours after Kurt Gsdicidlo 
withdrew his candidatme lor Ihe chair¬ 
manship of the Federation of Trade 
Unions pGB) and left the house, a new 
candidate was lacing Die television ca¬ 
meras. Heinz Oskar Vetter, 51, has been 
nominated to head the DGB after the de¬ 
parture of Ludwig Rosenberg. 

In Vetter, assistant general secrel.iry ■>( 
the minni.s' union,.a cundjdqte .was quickly 
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found whom even delegates to the meet¬ 
ing hud not thought of previously. The 
nomination of Walter Arendt, Vetter's 
superior ul IC Bergbuu und Encrgie, was 
thought more probable. 

Heinz Oskar Vellur, who was liltle 
known until now beyond his own circle, 
has entered the DGB limelight. He was 
horn In 1917 En Bochum. On leaving pri- 
mhry school he was trained as a filter. 
Thc-realter lie completed secondary school. 

From 1939 io |f )45 Vetter was in the 
a 1 my, which he left with Uie rank of offl- 
C’Rr. On his return from .i prisoner of war 
‘•amri ho worked from 1949 In 1949 as a 
mechanic for Hn W ,bau AG, Dort¬ 

mund. 

About I fits time Vetter joined IG Berg- 
hau end was soon appointed spokesman. 
From 1949 to 1951 ho attended Hip Acu- 
demy of Economics and PuliHc-i in Hum- 


burn as a delegate of IG Bcrghau. Since 
1952, Heinz Oskar Velter has been .secre¬ 
tary of his union. 

Following his uppohdment to the board 
ot the miners' union In 1980 he was elect¬ 
ed assistant general secrclnry in 19G4. 
Verier, who is a member of the SPD, has 
been president of the miners' trade naso- 
ci.ilinn since I0ii'.l. 

Verier is also a member ot the social 
affairs mi nuiit ten of lho Protestant Church. 
Since 1%4 lie lias been a mpinlior of tliu 
Economic and Social Allairs Committee 
ui Ilia European Economic t'oiiimiinily. 
Ho is nlsu a member of the supervisory 
brand of Hie new Ruhr AG, comprising 
most Ruhr mining companies, us well as 
bi'ing a supcivismy ho,ml member of Ihe 
Kulii Feilival in Koikliiiqliausen. 

I'n-w, 2 AjiiII I OH) 
U'lmlft: 


U ntil iccenlly, Hie piovetbial man in 
the sirccil believed lli.it the Federa¬ 
tion uf Trade Unions (DGB) was a homo¬ 
geneous nnd balanced mganlsotion. The 
DGB was thought lu wield gum l influence, 
Jf not power. 

That Olio Brenner, chairman of the 
largest single trade union in Ihc DGB, the 
metalworkers' union, enjoyed a special 
position among Hie lilteon other chairmen 
was also well known. But nn one thought 
it would be possible for one union leader 
to bring the entire organisation of the 
DGB into such a difficult predicament as 
canin ulvnu a few day:, ago. 

The Gsdieidle incident opened many 
people's eyes. It showed that the exist¬ 
ence of the DGB as a central organisation 
is derived and accordingly dependent on 
the will of iLs strong member unions, 
especially on (lie metalworkers' union. 

Kurt Cschcidle, since January nominat¬ 
ed ns Ludwig Rosenberg's successor, 
wanted lo know where he stood. He wrote 
to Otto Brenner asking him whether the 
metalworkers' union, IG Met&lt, Intended 
to support his recommendations for a re¬ 
form of Ihe DGB. If not, he would refuse 
tire nomination. 

Brenner Ignored the ultimatum, and 
refused to withdraw or revise 
[I. Soon aflerwuma *«.. non Federal ex¬ 
ecutive nominated another candidate. 

The new front-runner is Heinz-Oskar 
Vetter from the IG Bergbau and Energie 


: run Dibit'saiA*ojj 

lists, Young Conservatives, Young Libe¬ 
rals — Young evoTything was hailed. 

Young blood revolted in Lho parties, 
reformed them or split them, as happened 
In lho German National Pooplc's Party, 
Extra-pculiniiHnUaiy groups of young 
people opposing the party, opposing par¬ 
liamentary democracy — that was the 
final phase of a youth cult which petered 
out with Hitler Bud his youth movement, 
with the ruination of Germany, with ex¬ 
pulsion, bombing and economic chaos. 

What has formed two generations, what 
lias moulded young Bundestag members 
in thought and action. Is bookish history 
lor young people now inarching tho 
streets. No inducements, persuasion or 
resentful outbursts can change this. 

It cannot be said of course of young 
people generally that they are totally 
lacking in respect, that they aTO again 
thin king in ideological terms, negating 
Ihe present and Us institutions. It cannot 
be denied, however, that tho most acllvo 
group of young dissidents today is tend¬ 
ing in this direction. Many of its members 
am as brutal in their upprooih as the mili¬ 
tant communists and the SA of the twen¬ 
ties. 

Among the purlles, the SPD seems to 
having the most trying Lime at present 
with Uie phenomenon of its restless youth. 
But Foreign Mi nisi or Willy Brandt and 
Olio Brenner, chairman of the metal¬ 
workers’ union, who also turned in lliolr 
ymilli twin the SPD l 1 ' extreme. Ml-wlug 
splinter parties, cannot really be dismay- 
ud at this imrusl. Parliamentary leader 
Medium Sdmildl and Justice Minister 
1 bust Elunko have nwru remain lo he gen¬ 
uinely surprised. After Uie war thny 
were hutli chairmen of Hut Socialist Stu¬ 
dent League (SDS). 

ltd us make no mistake, it would be a 
heavy blow in the future n[ (his country 
If Hs pfilillriilly rniiiintllcd youth tnrnod 
its hack for the suroncl time on 11m demo- 


Kurt Gscheidle r s 


withdrawal 

representing workers In the mining and 
fuel and power industries. After his no¬ 
mination Verier said he did not intoud to 
raise the subject ol DGB reform nt pre¬ 
sent, although he was aware Dial il must 
remain on the agenda. 

After the hither anti thither about an 
alternative candidate, this was easily said 
surely. With his refusal to accept tho 
nomination, Gscheidla focused attention 
on the organisational problems of the 
unions and brought those problems one 
step nearer la a notation. 

Tills is In Uscii commendable. For, thus 
far the sensitive topic of reform had 
simmered invisibly below the surface, ft 
is to he expected that reform proposals 
will be discussed l! not at the next Fe¬ 
deral congress of the DGB, scheduled to 
be held in Munich at the end of May, then 
surely at an extraordinary convention in 
the near future. 

It is of course gratifying and reassuring 
to know that this country's trade unions 

“ lc ..- ">«iAi\lsed than many of their 

foreign counterparts. r . r ,„ mnv 

also be indifferent to greater union urga- 


cratic parties. This would be doubly dan¬ 
gerous fur tho Social Democratic Party 
because — whatever the rebels have In 
mind — in Ihe awareness of the adults 
of tomorrow a rift would again appear be¬ 
tween the working and Ihe academic 
communities, 

In the generation o! today’s tarty- to 
fifty-year-olds Lids rift lias been sur¬ 
mounted for the first time on a broad 
scale in the Social Democratic Parly. This 
unity is now al slake. This explains why 
a man like Herbert Wchner, the Minister 
of AH-German Affairs, should be worried 
lest the Social Democratic University 
League lose llself In radical utopian 
thought, as Lho SDS has done. 

What can the parties do?To begin with, 
It is vital that they resist more energeti¬ 
cally than hitherto the ageing process in 
party leadership. It Is assumed that one 
third of Bundestag members will not re¬ 
turn to Bonn. With much tactical skill 
and equally determined elbows Junge 
Union, the youth section of Lhc Christian 
Democrats, Is now vigorously pushing Its 
candidates lo the rare — 28-year-old can¬ 
didates who have moved in on the con¬ 
stituencies of Eugcn Gorslenmnier and 
Theodor Blank. 

This Is a welcome, nol an alarming de¬ 
velopment. Young poll lie Inns who enter 
tha Bun dosing next autumn will find It 
much caster la carry through the much- 
needed re tarn is. 

Equally essential In that Hie alder gen¬ 
era lion of politicians must bo convinced 
lliat nothing is to bo gained by Ihuiuloihuj 
at the young rebels, and oven less is lo 
bo gained by currying their favour. These 
young people have ilia right to live thnlr 
lives ,u\-i>Jdlng to lludr uwn lights. This 
right, however, should bring homo lo thorn 
tli.it (key cannot expect their elders mid 
especially not lho stale to finance lliolr 
revolts. 

Tliuy liuvo (he right In make their own 
mistakes, but the uiilois also have the 
right to crack down hard on them when 
it is dear that these mi sink ns onduugur 
Hip nation. 

Cmorti St hr fitter 
(1)1 E IVlil.T, I'll Mai ill l!K>9| 


uts,Titan lesl tho unions bccmiie, as It 
weio, toe big for iholr boots. 

Those who affirm the need for trade 
unions, however, cannot be Iotally in¬ 
different lo how ilia workers' representa¬ 
tives are organised. In this country the 
most widely adopted principle of Indust¬ 
rial unions corresponds most closely with 
the system of democratic pluralism that 
has developed since the Second World 
War. 

The trade union as the interlocutor ol 
the employers' association and of the 
government within the framework of Dr 
Sddllcr’K Concerted Action] the union as 
a member of various self-administrative 
organs of public security — this demands 
coordinated action on the part of ihe 
organisation. 

This includes, logically, a coordinated 
political and economic programme, and 
also an organisational system that permits 
such coordination. It is this that is at pre¬ 
sent lacking in the DGB. 

A federation of trade unions need not 
be n monolithic bloc, But considerations 
of elficiency suggest that at least part 
of a union's much-exto)led autonomy 
should be abandoned in ihe Interests of 
the unions generally. 

H is not enough for the IG Metal! to be 
strong and its members, have much to 
olfer. 

Eberhard Slarosla 
2 A|,ill WlSJ 
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POLITICAL HOOKS 


A new look at the causes of the First World War 


1 

hr. 


Pvlvr fit at KielMirtiiM<«■/.- Ociilsdiloml 
imd tier Cisle WelfkrJug (Gcutunty tnul 
Hit Fi rsf World Wur) publisht'd by 
A/ki«/c>ii(.si heVorfaysijesuIJsihtifl Athc- 
nulon, Frtinlimt am Mm in 751 /hi gee 
pin.* e/cvi-H MKi/iff, 50 AlfirJis. 

E ver since Frit/ Fisthor published his 
cunti'cv costal bunk on ilie Kaiser's wai 
polity in Ihe early sixties, in which ho 
pul Inrwanl llio view that the German 
gisvwnnwnl hml keen system a I bally pie- 
puriiHj lor a wurld war at teas! since 101-1, 
tins lias been <i holly debuted topic. 

\V<i|/(j.irnj Mmiiiiiisl'ii reprint to Ft.silirr, 
lii 111111111101 Ceiss delendoi] his lumber's 
llm.lies, Finliei reltei atari Ids views and 
was cniiii.idifled by Eginnnl Zechlin and 
m» mi. WIicii vlilu.illy nil historians in 
lids ciiiintiY h,id (unlimited themselves lo 
cm* or ulher viewpoint, it seemed high 
linn* ini Miincumt in disiuss tlifi v.iryinrj 
opinions. 

Filer Oir.if Knriuiiinscqg, son ol ilie Ge¬ 
ne oil and formor Nntu coiuummlcr ami 
llulhilsdi inipil, l.ukles this task in Itis 
< omprc-henslvc honk. ] inwover, he docs 
nnI simply present llm views already ox- 
piessed Liiii ultomjris to dimv Ids own 
mm lusiuiis. 

Withnul any pn-jurik-ps, ho frankly In- 
vesligaies all Ihe disputed issues. Those 
Imludo, in particular, the significance of 
Gorman policy dining the so-called July 
11 is is I>r Ibid. Whereas other historians 
—■ aci'onliiiq lo their standpoint — woie 
iii«*lino«l lo iicnise German polilirians of 
icing responsible for subser/irenl riovelop- 
i»**nl« t>emuse Hint allowed Vienna a Iree 
h.nul, or to iiuiint.iiii Hint limy had re- 
• sniiinnd true lo the nlllamo ihrnurjli the 
5 July decision, Klclrnanserjii does mil 
make things so e«M*Y l«r liluwll when 
ril.sritsAlng the events ol those days nml 
weeks. 

He agiees Hint the policy Inwards 
Austria dm ii lei I upon by llin Kniset's 
privy council at Polscl.nii was largely res¬ 
ponsible for the following tmin ol event's 
but he docs not im mediately go on In dis¬ 
tribute bln me ami responsibility Tor the 
outbreak of war. He first Investigates the 
reasons why the Kniser and Chancellor 
adopted this attitude. 

Kielnmnseqg is probably not wrong 
when he kikes Wilhelm IP* anger over 
the Sarajevo nmrdvis In bn (lie derisive 


niolive. The Kaiser llioiujhl that Ihe Rus¬ 
sian court would mitumatkaily take tho 
same altitude as ho did to the assassi¬ 
nations and would not lolerfllc such 
action. 

If Wilhelm II was largely guided by 
naive, romantic ideas about International 
solidarity between princes, then Chan¬ 
cellor von Bethinann-Hollwcg — accord¬ 
ing lo the author's plausible interpreta¬ 
tion — decided lo allow Austria-Hungary 
a tree hand in the Balkans for various 
reasons. 

One of Ihe Chancellor's considerations 
was fils growing anxiety over (lie tlircii- 
U-uiurj development of Russian lull duty 
stionglh: Russia's manpower reserve was 
largo enough to outdo all military pre¬ 
parations on the pail of Central Futoppnn 
powers. 

Russia's siii'll;|lli conlrasled with the 
increasingly obvious decline ol Ihe 
Alistro-I lun gar Ian empire and this exag¬ 
gerated beUimunn-Hollweg's fear lliut dur¬ 
ing the next few years Germany might 
bo In a position of heputess inferlmity 
' uiiipaivd with ilie Entente powers allied 
lo Moscow. 

The Chancellor felt Hint his — ns Is 
now known — unjustified fears about Ilie 
fulure of the Reich weie confirmed by lho 
pessimistic view of von Mol Ike, Ilie Chief 
of the Genei.il Staff. 

Molike, misjudging Hie reality ot the 
siiuallon — ns KieluiJiiiiegg rightly slates 
— was firmly convinced Hint at Ihe latest 
by 1017 the armament of Russia, which 
was mainly financed by French funds, 
would put IheOmni tin Reich inn militarily 
Impossible position. Al this point he ex- 
pc led Russia and the Entente powers lo 
BlUck Germany, thus Involving Ihe coun¬ 
try In a mull I-front wnr which it cmild 
not Ji.ivn won; so in I PM Molike Hunujht 
Unit a piovr-nlive war would bn juslifi- 
cdih*. 

M was in the miiioxt of these consi¬ 
der,diuns (hut Molike (Oinmeiiled that tin: 
S.najevu assassin.) [fun was in fncl a god¬ 
send Tor Gmmnny. Kielniuiixcgg Is right 
not lo allflih subjective, elhlcnl Inter¬ 
pret,il ions lo this amhlguuiis statement, 
but In regal rl it as an expression of the 
imillary lender's luncern lor the security 
of his onifilry. Molike was In («cl uny- 
lliing l.iil an ii responsible warmniiger and 


Must the Mediterranean 
become a Red sea? 


Will typing Hopficr; Wle rot 1st (Ins Mll- 
tetmeert (How ierf is Ihe Meilileirn- 
nr»n?j published by .Seewold Vcrtag, 
Eliiligur/j 10-J page*, 9.80 Marks. 

I n lf)C1 Wolfgang llfipkar published a 
book en lilted Dtifi M I tie! meet — efn 
Meer dor Bnladieldungen \Tt\e Mndttar- 
rannun — a sea of derisions), fn this hook 
he prophesied that the Soviet Union 
would try to get u naval foothold In the 
Mediterranean so as to cover Europe's 
southern flank. 

What sounded like ominous croaking 
at lh.it tlntc has long since become reality. 
In his latest book Lhls well-known joui- 
nullsi does not discuss whether the Rus¬ 
sia iib luivc military Jnlluence in the Me- 
ililnrraneon but how great this influence 
bus hmoiiio. 

The conclusion is gloomy. Ten years 
nyu rhanks lo Ihe solitary presence of 
IIip American Sixth Fleet, Ihn Mediter¬ 
ranean could without exaggeration be 
■ idled Ihe “mare sniericanuin.' Today 
I he id am at least Hlty Russian warships 
in Hie Mecfilui rancni); Admittedly there 
me mill moil* Ahum i< an ships buj ihu- 


Amerle,in fleet no longer has a monopoly, 
America must reckon with a Soviet coun¬ 
ter-attack In Ihe event of naval action. 

But Russian influence in the Medller- 
rancan does not only depend on the 
Soviet Meet. Moscow can also list to Ms 
crodll increasing political power tn the 
area. Since Hie lsraell-Arab war the So¬ 
viet Union has been the declared protec¬ 
tor of the Arab nations and lo a large 
extent controls Ihe whole oi the North 
African coast. 

Russian influence on the Mediterranean 
Islands, particularly on Malta and Cyprus, 
is Increasing. And In various ways the 
Russian position is being strengthened In 
southern Europe, especially In Italy, 
Spain and Turkey. 

All this is backed up by pertinent maps 
and briefly and objectively discussed In 
this slim volume. For the people of this 
country whose fears or the East tend to 
concentrate on events In Prague and Ber¬ 
lin at present, tills book 1 b particularly 
valuable because it could help to over¬ 
come dangerous Conllnental projydicfl—— 
_____ —-—peior Grubbe 

--- |1UC 7EIT. XI Mrfidi 1960) 


|ii.‘llimuiiii'M"llwi-,j tun Id not remain 
Indifferent to lha views of Iho Chief of 
the General Staff even If he did not re¬ 
gard the siiualiou so ppssimisilcally ns 
Moltkc. The Chancellor was also mixious 
about Ihe survival of Germany as n major 
power, should the balance of power in 
Europe shift mure and more in favour of 
the Entente and ouy diplomatic confronta¬ 
tion end with the defeat of (he Rekh. 

Experiences m ihe Algeciras conference, 
at when nn utterly Isolated Germany 
Meed the solid front of Ihe Entente pow¬ 
ers, gave the Chancellor's fears a certain 
plausible background. Looked nt morn 
closely lhc.se fe.irs prove uujusliflabia 
because Ihe situation in 1014 was not a I 
till ns Bethmann-l lullweg saw it. 

Kielmnnscgg makes tills point. Nune- 
1 1 if I css, it must be admitted that the 
Chancellor was being realistic when for 
Ihe Ihne being lie saw no prnctlcable 
alternative to t ha Austrian alliance. His 
in .1 in concern was to main lain Austria's 
position as n major powet at all costs. 

Hut he thought this position would tic 
seriously endangeicd If the aggressive 
attack by (lie Sorbs on the House of Hubs- 
biirg through iho Sarajevo murder was 
not energetically answered. Berlin 
thought that successful military ncllon 
against Seibin by Austria would also 
strengthen the Austro-Hungarian mu- 
mivthy amt Us position in South-east 
Eumpe. 

in this respect Bellini.inn-1 lullweg was 
In (net in agreement with his cjreal pre¬ 
decessor Bismarck whose policy vts-A-vls 
the dual monarchy was intended to have 
a stabilising effect in the Balkan area. 
Though Bismarck would not huvn let 
Ihings gel in the stage of a terrible choke 
between allowing furLher deterioration ut 
Germany's Inlernnllruint standing or risk¬ 
ing ii gi'ie'iol wni. 

Am way, Relhmmm-I Inllweg tlimighl 
that ho huil to puisne un oltVnsdve tin Ik. 
Should war break out, he Imped various 
posslbilitieu Would hu open to him which 
seemed picfci.ihle to doing nothing mid 
merely walling. 

Kiehii.iiisegg iltscusses the (.'humMini's 
uxpuctiilions mid what he (iiillci|Kitrd the 
iem thins of Fraiu e and Billain would be. 
The analysis oi HMhmiiiin-l hdlweg's 
thoughts, hopes and tears leads him lo 
the acceptable conclusion that the Ger¬ 
man “Yes" lo dctinn against Sri Inn should 
not be interpreted as a decision lo un¬ 
leash a European war. 

Kielmansegg says that the decihion 
taken on 5.luly 1!)14 "was not n deliberate 
decision lo cause war." Here he contra¬ 
dicts Fischer's opinion but without putting 
forward the old thesis of Germany's rela¬ 
tive innocence over tho outbreak or war. 

Instead of apportioning blame, hn 
points out that the conviction that war 
was a legillmata political weapon was 
Just as common in Berlin as it was in 
Moscow. London or Paris and that In 
those days every major European power 
was prepared to risk military involve¬ 
ment In delencc of Its vital interests, 
Looking at the events of the days and 
weeks preceding 1 August 1914, Kiel- 
manbegg's Interpretations cunnol he dis¬ 
counted. 

The author approaches the controver¬ 
sial subject of German war aims with the 
same thorough circumspection and an eye 
lor complicated circumstances, which 
make It easier for the reader lo accept 
ids views and conclusions on the suhject 
of war guilt. 

Hd points out that the Allies, like the 
Central European powers, were determin¬ 
ed to prolong the war until the enemy had 


lives .consisted — according to Klelmnns- 
egg — partly in the fact that the German 


plans remained unfulfilled whilst the 
Allies' uInis wore modified lo the terms 
of Hie Purls iirireemnnls ami bunco had B 
derisive influence on the pnM-war order. 

in mlrliliuji, lo a Ini greater extent 
than Germany tho Western powers had 
hucreecled in idealising tlioii dctrrniinA- 
tiou lu win tho war even at the price o( 
snproniH sacrifice in Ihn eyes of the pub¬ 
lic. They proclaimed Hurt they were fight- 
I tiff for political proyioss, lor democracy, 
tor the preset vulhm of rights In the finer- 
couise between peoples, against exploit,-), 
lion of the weak and f«u the right In self, 
delerni i nation. 

Germany had mailing to set against 
ibis Ideological welfare, in fuel Klelmans- 
egg says that Germany did not appreciate 
Its important o. These facts explain why, 
without distorting history, German wor 
alms can be presented simply ns a bid for 
world domination. 

Kielmmiseyq should bo thanked for in¬ 
vestigating the real background to the 
war policies'of both sides and pioducing 
a fairly justifiable evaluation of the fads. 
The same applies lo the other Issues dealt 
with in the book: the willingness of both 
sides to conclude a peace treaty, un¬ 
restricted U-bool warfare and whether or 
not it would have bneu possible and 
sensible to continue resistance after No¬ 
vember 191H. This book r«n therefore be 
readily recommended lo oil those who are 
inlorc-sled in history. Allred Schickel 

(Hmiikliiiti'I A 11 ,i,■ im - 111 f• /'■lliiuq 
(,tl IVl\1s\lll-tU<l. 1'X MriUll 1%H) 


A German view of 
the UN war crimes 
convention 


llnitlilk (i. vein Dio UnvcrJHhr- 

Imikcll do* Vaikcimuntas. Olv UNO 
Konventlon vom 27. 1I.UH1U /mbllshcd 
by Ilona & Koch In r Verhty, Mil Hi/. U7 
/Nif/fjs. -I.HO Mm I, s. 

I n this sillily tho author has sol himsi-il 
the task of oxainlnirig ihe aims origins 
iiiirl Impel loci Ions of Iho lf«»B UN cmivr'ii- 
lion stating tlml w.n enmes mid nlines 
.igalnsl hnumiilly slit mid not bo subject 
t«» i> term of limitation ami ol Investigat¬ 
ing 1 lii? roliillunship bclwi'cii tho roiivcn- 
lion and F-'cdoi.d Kcptihlh law, 

1'hls work, which has already lieen 
echoed hy par I l.i moil 1, 111 ,iii.s .uui miinxlns, 
ion la I ns vnloaldo material and nt the 
same time an iuieu-sling discussion un 
Ilie task which fares lids comiliy's Icyis- 
lalure, muiiMy to decide on on nmemt- 
ment lu the clauses u! the? Pena) Code 
dealing with the leim of limitation before 
lire- end u! Iflfi'J. 

Afler presenling the? aims and faults of 
thft UN convention, them iollows a re¬ 
view of the term ol limitation with a his¬ 
torical intinduction, as il applies ill this 
country, proposed amendments to Hie 
Icrm of limitation, and the relevant taws 
governing war crimes and crimes against 
humanity in (he Soviet Zone. 

fn addition, Ibis study deals wllh Hi® 
question of the: admissibility of an amend¬ 
ment tn ihn current legislation in view 
of Articles 2(1 paragraph 1, 25 and 1M 
pdiagraphs 2 and lot Basic Law. 

In an additional chapter Ihn author ex¬ 
presses Ids views on whether the term "I 
limlnalion for an accessary lo inuider 
should be treated dllfnrtntly according 
to the amendment lo Paracjruph 50, sec¬ 
tion 2 of the Penul Coder, He gives a nega¬ 
tive answer lo this queslion In agreement 
with Iho Minister of Justice's press an¬ 
nouncement cm 10 January this year. 

A twenty-page appendix quoting source 
materlul makes it ussier tor the reader tv 
gel his bearings end to understand this 
Instructive and proi ise jnvewtigotiun; for 
vdi lifa—ii»»—am'jr'SWc'uld he thanked — 
not least because of his utterly balanced, 
impartial attitude. 

Bruno Rnnmrbend 
tr<.,„k(>„iM Alluciurlnc /.i'IIu" 1 
Itu Umuitiidi.il. 24 Ma"ti IK/*! 
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Is ‘National-Zeitung’ ban move 
a case of Ministry sour grapes? 



A t least slue l: Hu* party was (numl'il 
in Hie aulunin of HIM Nnlhmal De¬ 
mocratic Parly JNI'D) supporters and vo- 
lors know who (IMoiids this mini try's 
honour aiul r.inti-iom-e. Right-wing i.idi- 
cflis thank tiol uiily their own numher hut 
also a new voision of Nazi publicity for 
rho fuel that this bastion of “national po¬ 
litics and uprightne-is" (Adolf von Th.ul- 
den) sllll exists. 

Since the early days of Hie Fcilmal 
Republic all kinds of li.icls, weekly a in I 
monthly ningj/iiics liave oppos'd the 
■sjiiril uf re-calm ation ... lop.irolions 
and gifts of uriiuniii'iils ... lies oh,ml solo 
guilt which tin* intent ha l to vxlracl mil- 


'Neues Deutschland' 
not for export, 
lllbridit snorts 

N rwspapcis .uni m.igavines from tin' 
Sovlilt Zoini will ciintliiue to In* 
ttvail.ilile to jWMiplo ill Ibis tuunliy, vrith- 
oim legal rest rirtions, until 11 M.irrli 1*»71. 
Tim ilinidcsl.ig has uii.injiiioiisly Approv¬ 
ed tin* iclevaiit iiiiieiidnionl. OrlginaMv. 
iieu-spapeis from llm Sovlel Zmio i mild 
•mlv lie |iii i.Ii.isi'il unlit .11 Nl.inli lhls 
TMdl • 


lions of Maiks wmlli uf i'iinipeiis,ili,ni 
trmii our peopli: 1 ' (NPD iiiiiiiilnsln), 

1 he ttiiJ/nnciJ-Zc-ffriiig piiMislifil by Ger- 
ImhI Fmy In Munirii led the nationalist 
piL-ss mul constanlly pmvoked protasis, 
prosec id ii nix and other roil it actions. Its 
aggressive slogans, choice or material 
nml oulspoken he.ulilm's n-veali-d suh- 
cniisc ions Init unjiisiin.ihl" cini|-S'-itii- 
i ism. 

Now the Federal govcinmciu — .silli 
nndecidod about proceedings to ban the. 
NPD — lias flm lrh’d lo take a step into 
Hip unknown. Fur Hie first lima, hacked 
up by Article IH of Basic Law, a publMtei 
is to fm mil freedom of expression. Tim 
apprnprl-ih* iippliciilion lias been lodged 
with Hie Federal Oiri.slitiiiiimal Court; 
Hiis means Dial byal •ugiimenl about ex¬ 
tremism in Ihe FoiIor.il Rojiuhllr ran lie 
reopened. 

Bid the govcinmenl is opening Millie 
in Ilie wiring way. lip to now II lias re- 
■pHlied Ilie NPD ,ls Hie iilost daiirji-roils, 
rigid-wing opponent n| lids cmniliv's 
liberal, deiininalir order, .mil Ii.ih enti- 
templ,ileil l.iking legal aclimi chiefly 
■of.iiiisl ilie tji<|iiriisod iigllt-wing pally. 
Bill liv qiii'klv t|t-riiliiii| tn llmll Fief's 
Iri'islum iMiutUU'iahlv, whilst vleilheial- 
ill'| still fmllier .llimit llm intlnn ag.iiiisl 
Ilie NI’D, 111" .illaik >ui 111" iVnlioiinf-Zei- 
litnij begins In look like a suhsliliHe 
inuve. 

Mmisli-r n( Hi" Inleiiio' Einsl Heinl.i 
lias ii"t li.isi'd the .ipplii .ilimi .I'j.iinsl I'lev 
mi spi'MIb* iep'»l.s, «-■ tillni"iir,ii irs nr 
h"tiillinUK (ml •»» III" “n\"i.ill "I 


Hie iVrdhund-Zcflimg which, aernnliiig to 
Uend.i's coiigiieliunslvn examination, t;un- 
sliinlly misuses fiocdom of expression 
“In order Lo combat llio fieri democrat I'.' 
basic urd'-r’ — as Articln til ot Basic Law 
puls il. 

Even though tin- CniislHullon.il Court 
judges limy find this question easy to 
deni with, during tho piuce."dlngs they 
will primarily have to examine Arlirla <1 
(f rood ■ nil of releg km and of conscience) 
and atlirln 12 (Irecdmii of employment) 
In ilie light oi Article IB. 

II Fmy were forbidden lo write or if 
tin? NrdiYmnl-Zef/innj were ligulU.ilerl, tills 
would riu.ite a precedent whidi could set 
■ili iiri uvahniLlic ol court cases. Admitted¬ 
ly there la no compelling legal reason 
why the F»d"r.il go vein men I should Ini¬ 
tial" pii>t‘i-edliii|s to piohlhil i it her publi¬ 
cations. 

Hut there an? newspapers — like tho 
NPD mull Hi pirt'ia Deutsche iVochrfcfden — 
whirl) do nut conduct Iho battle against 
democracy so blatantly, but which are 
just us commuted. In addition this possi¬ 
bility md only applies lo right-wing pub¬ 
lic. itams Imi olsn to cxlri'ine li-lt-wing 
iracta. 

Moreovc'i mi oilc ran prevenl recideis 
or Hn- Nnlinnal-Mliiuy from finding a 
substitute lor the l"ibiihlen newspaper — 
for example Von Tliiidcli'n's paity plat- 
fin ni. Tim I'libiuel's swift dnclxiou pin- 
hoblv iiulh'rtte*. Ili.it il ciiild not devi-ft 
a ri-aKDii.ibli! alb-rn.ilivi- to Hi" applica¬ 
tion for >i Imii. 

Tin* Ciibinet I'ould h.ive insisted lliut 
I’.n.ipr.ipli lilt ol the I'l'ii.il foilo hIioiiIiI 
In* aiiu'iided so Hud It also mak.-s iiwUe- 

menl agalnsl .niolh"r .. a rrhniiul »l- 

fi*iu'o. This alU-riuilive solution Liiuld 
hii\ i* 1*1*1*11 espi-i’tiilly lii'lphil as mi one 
knows wli.il will happen if Frev Is .n-quil¬ 
led liv Hie fnnstllnlloii.il Court in K.ivl.s- 
hiIii- and mini ns to Miuiiih. 

Alhhuef Ikutolt 

[Ni is- ms ui'iiuiinrs soN*NT\r:snt.\ir. 

ID M.inli I'Ni'll 


lluweier pleasing this ih-'isiuii m.iv 
l>". it lias loiind no eiho in Fast Beilin. 
When Hu- ltiindest-".i dei iileil on 1 August 
l.i il yo.ii .liii i wii»iiisiimio dt-lilii-i.ilions to 
allow ihe supply ot Soviet /one news¬ 
papers it (*nii-ig"d Hi,it Hu* Sin i.ilisl 1 imiv 
Baity (Sl-DJ .mllioiilies In l : iist Bmlin Imd 
not Ho* sllghlusl inli'iesl in exploring 
then pnhlic.ilK.iis to llm l eiler.il Ri'piildii. 

(In* imniedi.ile exi Us«* was. “At pieseill 
III" Hliinliei ol (iipies |iiililisliei| i.pinul 
in- im leasi-d.' I lieu the Impeltlnent ie- 
ac lion wax, “'Ilie SEL) newspaper AViu-a 
/•i-ji/si h/iini/ is util on e\pui 1 roiiiiuoilils ." 
Wliiil <i pity. In*'arise .u cniding In a puli- 
lie opinion pull ‘XI per cent ol tlw Fedviol 
ciri/ens nsked said they would he In- 
tares led lo read Soviet Zniic* ncwrpapei.s. 

As 7B per rent ol the population have 
never set eyes «»« a Soviet Zone news- 
paper, the SED would Inivn had an np- 
pi'iiiinity to ]U<?sent its inurii-v.iimteil 
pen coin l policy direr. 11 y to Federal Ur- 
P'lliHi: renders. Instead of whhh SED 
newspapers remained in short supply. So 
in West Berlin il was dec id ml that tin* 
newspapers should at least lie available 
in public libraries. . 

This reserve ran only bo i*\p).i!iu*it by 
Hie fact tiiat the SED is aliuid that the 
vulgar tone of its publications would put 
oil many a Federal Republic render. Lying 
f>ropu(|nnda would also lie brought to 
light. SED editors .ire not cxar llv stickler*! 
for tbn truth. NonorJii'less the supply of 
h'i'al newspapers might lielj) to re-oslob- 
iish certain shattered Iiuiiihh relalluiis. 

Bui (his dues not fit In with the SED's 
two-state thesis. Ihr-rn Is no question of 
*n exchange of newspapers between Hio 
So viol Zone and the Federal Republic:. 
SED boss Wulvei Littiirlit does lint want 
’flip linperioliid. e-cp<iiisn>iii-.t p-dicy «*l 
Ihe. \Nesi G--rin.ni Federal Republic to be 
propagated in Hie German Dc m-x-r-viir 
Republic in any furm." This he proc laims 
’in (ho naui'j uf freedom of the press in 
Hu* Guiiii.mi l>‘ xii- 1 tic Republic ’ — 
v*liic.k'h,'is its runny i'di;. 


New Communist vt 
tries the 

E m*ii bi'lni" tli" lusl I'.s'n- .ijipiMied 
at tin* li"giiiniiic| id Apill tin* pllhli- 
('iitioii IIIniiKjli wliicli tin* l : "d"i.il Ri-pnli- 
lic* Com mil n 1st l'.icty (DKIM Imjii'x to 
eiiiliimitdeiile willl the neuiM.il public luul 
,K cfiiited .i uhk 11 , 1111 ": 'Tt/.“ frill.sere /ell) 

Is liltuiMy but i*tfni:livQly Iraiisltteratud 
■is (f/fir/. fits Zedmici (U|hii<Ill's iiimvP-i- 

l»i*r|- 

Hill the iii. ike-up and style <>t the jour¬ 
nalisin' prinluMs ui Ilie couumiiiisl bin* 

I hors arc pules apart. Tlinn is none of 
(lie usual boredom of I he communist 
pi ess in Hus weekly journal; -W-year-old 
Ciiil'ir-ih-thiof Cord Daiimllcli says It is 
to he a real popular newspaper. 

Cover-girl refused contract 

' It will not be polemical hut will have 
pl»Mit\ "l liit'*-, 'll" puip.iS" ui t'Z i-- t>> 
help Hu* working population achieve de¬ 
cisive influence on Ihe state and the eco¬ 
nomy. Those who care to reurt Hie news¬ 
paper learn that ki'-xk.ilinq rlmiupinn 
G.ihy Seylerl, the cover-girl on the fiist 
issue, renounced I wo million Marks for 
a revue i< ml rail ui order to take her 
Abiior (sriiool-leaving examinations) "in 
bur lioiint, tli« German Diiiftocr.uk Kopuh- 
lk.“ to study mid th»-u work as a sports 
tvariuT. 

The sixteen pages roiilain articles 
Maiming that the Volkswagen shark Is 
showing its luolli. Hint the Federal Repub¬ 
lic Avv^i-ialion i»r Chambers ui Commerce 
and Industry is transforming Individual 
iutlusii lut pr-.iPLtiun groups inlo, a cen¬ 
trally diiiKTed private aim/, Hint live 
tliuU->and Thyssen workers at" ultei ly. fed 
tip IxM’dOse Ihuv k*ir that th" firm's •soil- 
mil of its tube Interests will be to llielr 


eekly ‘Unsere Zeit’ 
soft sell 

ilis.|.lv.mt.ii|", I hat llu* rigid-v. inq Icmli'ii- 
cy in tlm I i-ili-j.il Kopnbli" is lii'ing p»*i- 
!»i*tiiiiU*il. and 1 ii-iI Ih-iiic-iii.iiiii slmuld u- 
lusi* lo use* his mu,h |ii.list'd mm.ii into- 
gnty to piui.-i-l putltii.d iiumoruUly. 

Wlm nrrds In he told this? asks DuUin- 
I it'll, though il won Id In* rlUf irilll lo help 
Iiim ijlvn a saljsl, ii-|iii y answci. I'l'rii.ips 
tlusro an 1 pcopl" who iiru not only intr-i- 
(■slerl in Soviet Zone if-skating but nhn 
ill Ihu adverlisini'ids fur pc-ople’s Enter¬ 
prises .imi Soviet r<iiniiii>rcUil rampantas 
and in a serlalisctl thriller by tin- East 
Berlin lawyer Kant. 

Tlie maga/.iiie siipp|i-ni"iil wilK its co¬ 
vet ru go uf TV jirogrmmnes in bolh purls 
ol this emmlry i*vi*n lias an iill-Gi-rnian 
ring iilnmt il, tlicmcjh liiero is ii" men lien 
■ >l tlie pimisbmenl inetad out in tho So¬ 
viet Zone lo people with illegal TV 
aerials. 

”With' ad a jd'MUiig tu.m Itu* olh'M sld" 
ol Ihe border,” as Daumtirii says, the 
newspaper's headquarters in Essen em¬ 
ploys thirty editorial staff. The paper has 
leu regional nfllres in this country and 
in addition Ihe East Berlin foreign cor¬ 
respondents will ton tribute material. 

For d newspaper published by DKP 
leader Kurt Bncliiuanri, tho art obviously 
lies in the packaging. L’Z entered runn¬ 
ing with an edition of two weeks 

before the parly conference of whidi il 
is the mouthpiece. Eighty per cent of 
sales arc said to he guaranteed. If this 
capitalistic calculation proves in cor reel, 
then appeals wilt be marie to renders fur 
contributions. 

The fear of a ban provides an alibi for 
not having lo publish .ill the nonsense 
whnh la Inflict mI daily on a defenceless 
population on Ihe Soviet Zoii". 

|i HWIST I'M) *.\TXT. :n Mil Ii J')6'JJ 


Catholic weekly 
goes the way of 
all newsprint 

HonnoveisctislrassB 


T hu C«i Iholic weekly Otis Wor I has 
ceased publication, AI llrsi glance 
lhls is not a stunning aunnuiicciLtaul — 
but a kind of subdued rnv olid Iona ry do- 
vc-lupmont which Is vapidly dianging lha 
centuries-old, rigid image of (he Catho¬ 
lic church lies behind this move, 

Dus U'orf whs one of lliosc Catholic 
publications whidi had Its roots in Ilia 
Actanaucr era, dial Is at a llmu when 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU) policy 
and Cl»mh p\om»imcunix*nls ware lnignly 
iclenlical. So for yea is Das Worl loocl u 
si riel CDU Hue nnd only reci'nlly, rough¬ 
ly .silire the formalimi uf Ilia Gland Coali¬ 
tion, lias Ihe newspaper ili.unjcd cuinsu 
slighlly. 

Hid it w.w <iln*.idy tun Lilt*; like lha 
pni-C'LHJ, rii(lil-wiiu) C-illiolic puhlication 
lichu dor ?.rll, Itnx VVorf got entangled in 
tin* i "illusion oi social changes which 
have always Illum'd tin* fniiiilUir Imago 
ol p.ililic.iily i>i(|.iuiM*d rhur*)igi)t:rs. 

Niov.ida's lln'io • an 1m iu> qu.'slion uf 
a Catholic hU»c width votes en ut.tssc at 
eh*.-lions. All diMlinti tvsiillx indicilti 
tli.il a growing nuinhei ui Oil holies 
even in 111#* backwoods or Bavaria — vita 
purely .uv"ulini| In pidilii.il n»uvir|inin. 

’i'll" i liiii.dt* wilhin tin* L'lnntli lias also 
rbiiiii("il « , "iisid"i.ilil). I’loinniiif eiiu'iils 
fi'iiu Ilie pulpit in Ilie (oiim ol p.uly pm- 
[■aiiaii'la mi' just as uni'll n lliinji nt llm 
p.isi .\s p.isVm.d MLms with .\ disthu I 
p.nlv poblic.il bias. 

r.iiliiv it is rift ioiusii.il loi c‘.itli'diiT 
llieo|i'<|i.uis lo lie slionglv ciiln.il of 
Hu* ( 1)1) and lli" f'linsliiin Smi.il Huron 
|i"Sli| ami In ii'roMiineiid th.it ill" wonl 
"t'hlisli.nr slniotd 1m ■)i.-itgn*d li'oin liiii 
p.llly labels. 

A it* I ip-lU’l.itiini «>l lheti|oi|i.ins is 

lieirui Ir.nm*d at Hiuvi-isiti<*s .imi .seiitin.i- 
ii>'s nhuh is c«*il.uiily not im lined la 
pnlilif'il nbstiuiUK «*, lull nil Hu* nltiiT 
hand le.iliscs Hud a moilcin «‘liiinli mint 
adopt a sot i-d slaudpoiiit unli'peiideiil ol 
all jo■!itic«tI p.lilies II 11 is I" he .■ * ri■ 
dibit' iiislilulioii. 

Against lids bai kg round, it heroines 
clear wliv t.'iilh'dii bishops In Ilie Fedi-ial 
Repiildu: hrtVti "slalilislii*il a new tu«ii|a- 
ziiift (initial capital 15 million Milks). 
Putilll: is to liriiitj new emphases in ilia 
C'jHiolic press, one could snv left wing 
emphases width l\*ve never typiliod liny 
chimb puhltaiirions to dale — but. np- 
P'lrr-ully m the "plnlou of Ihn Cnlbolir 
Idshups, eiii|ili.jM:s more in lunn with an 
awakening in Iho Catholic thuitli than 
with p'dltical ijiie-sirtadjifss. 

However it .seems Ilia I this pl.ilse- 
wirlhy ut tempt to dt lust upen up rtums 
on all sides has no! exactly been crown- 
ntl with suerr-ss. "Dili trend t>) rtavnlop- 
iiienls lu is continued and it looks as H it 
Cdiirn>( In* halted uv«n by such wpll-iin*aii- 
ing pro]nets as Pubhk. 

As far as nuwsp.ipers .in* concerned, 
thinking Catholics do nut react principal¬ 
ly <i3 Catholics but in iouf«*rmiry with 
the gc-nerol cojisumur nidikol. A m.*w.>pa¬ 
per whidi is published officially ur semi¬ 
officially arouses suspicion. To this ex¬ 
tent tho Catholic bishops who publish 
Publlh are not a rucoiniiienriariun but a 
handicap. 

But again this indicates the marked 
transformation whidi the Catholic church 
Is undorgoiny al present. S'min church 
leaders may ragrol tiiat the closed Caiho¬ 
lic front on social issues is disintegrating. 
Rut Hiis presents an opportunity tor rim 
lullin' ot lha Chui-rii H-mEf. 

Hann Prefer 

iH i'.i.o-.i-'-lt" Pj*-»»*f. 10 Mv.-ti ll'-ll 
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HAP Grieshaber retrospective 
at Bochum municipal gallery 





"A 16 111" (1968) by HAP Grieshabtr 


(Photot Kalalag) 


T ho public menace has become an ho¬ 
norary citizen. The partisan from the 
Achalin It ns conquered the art galleries of 
11\e world. The Bochum Municipal Art 
Gallery honoured HAP Grieshaber on his 
sixtieth birthday with a vast exhibition of 
bis works. Tills collection has now been 
taken over by the Stuttgart Kunslverein 
which hes added to If, making it even 
more representative. 

rt is, in fact, what is not usually found 
In the vocabulary of tills Plorian Geyer 
of the moderns, truly representative. Stutt¬ 
gart has rarely assembled such a singular 
retrospective. The last major exhibition 
was of Bauhaus works. 

This great retrospective is devoted en¬ 
tirely to HAP Grieshaber who himself 
admits that the time has come to do him- 
solf Tull justice in a comprehensive exhi¬ 
bition of his works. Tire hour has come, 
which Grieshaber may even regard as the 
“flower clock" from the Reullingen S/ur/n- 
bock in its timeless cycle. 

The excellent catalogue contains 200 
Illustrations, of whldi six represent wood¬ 
cuts made specially lor this exhibition. 
Also excerpts from speedies and many 



praising comment a ries. This is not Just 
any catalogue, it wilt have relevance as a 
publication beyond the temporal and phy¬ 
sical 1 Units of.the exhibition. 

This book, which aims at Illuminating 
the sources of Grieshaber’s genius by way 
of comparison, was edited by Grieshaber 
himself. It was published, as always in the 
case ol sudi ambitious projects, by Canto 
In Cannslatt. This catalogue has auto¬ 
biographical character. It goes beyond the 
mere Informative. It goes beyond the 
ho understands htinselF, 

Grieshaber had an almost shy admira¬ 
tion for Baumeister, whose drawings are 
experiencing a late renaissance in the 
Municipal Gallery next door. HAP is not, 
however, so enclosed In the secret rules 
uf his art as Baumeister seems at limes to 
have been. He is closer to his object, he 
is concerned with the expansion of Ids 
illustrative means and energies, 

. HAP Grieshaber contributed early to 
the Reull ingen pamphlets mtilgii lout 
againsL dictatorship wherever it showed 
its head. Now as then he protests and pro- 
Yokes...AE around the dome : shaped exhi¬ 
bition hall he unfolds on improvised ban¬ 
ners, like mural newspapers, a panorama 
of student demonstrations. In the midst of 
these hang the posters which 1 represent 
not only functional graphic work but de¬ 
clarations In the name of freedom, angry 
appeals against corrupt righteousness. 

Wilhelm Boeck, Grieshaber '9 fjrpt jpq; 
nographer, has q.iew things to say about 
this. Iif the preface, to the. catalogue he 
says that it was characteristic of HAP to 
protest, but that his protest was never an 
end in.itself, was never a ‘destroyer of 
artistic substance**. 

Although Grieshaber has always been 
a Jacobin at heart, he iejbpers.his revolu¬ 
tionary ' Instinct with trie spirit of con¬ 
stancy, achieving' a balance between the 
two. His. art In lls lough vitality and 
energy'is'a proof of this/ 

The last thing Grieshaber seeks in his 
art is an aesthetic alibi, lie Is a political 
iporallst and, to some extent a romantic. 
To.'flnd the foots of his art'— and this Is 
ihe great opportunity In Stuttgart — ft 
must be understood whyand how he chose 
to make, os U were, a detour via -wood. 

Like so many painters Grieshaber can 
write Wonderfully — natu rally .-iintronb1=- 


ed by reflection, lucidly and spoiltaneous- 
ty. Writing of his work he says, "The artist 
with his knife Is like the farmer with his 
plough, the gardener with his spade, the 
butcher with his cleaver — each is limited 
by the rules of his era it. These rules per- 
mit no limitless, irresponsible adventures. 
They are nature's system of correction.” 

Grieshaber still has the blade which he 
once cut himself from spring steel in a 
machine factory. No species of wood Is 
safe from him, neither pear tree nor tho 
long-grained, smooth wood of the walnut, 
which to his annoyance is used in the ma¬ 
nufacture of lethal weapons. 

He remembers the day when a storm 
flung an iron-hard piece of ash at his feet. 
From the resistance of the material spring 
the challenge and the determination to 
master it by giving It form. Where the 
material comes from — doors, bed frames, 
pianos, barns — Is not very important. In 
this respect, Grieshaber is insatiable. 

It seems to be a law that any artist who 
wants to create in his own right must pass 
through alt the phases end forms which 
others have created before him. Grles- 
haber has enormous respect for Gothic 
wood-engraving, and also for printers. At 
the beginning of the exhibition he ex¬ 
presses his reverence for Gutenberg. 

Grieshaber favours stark outlines wilh- 
in which he feels his way with colour 
which, when introduced later, is always 
contained, never overlaps. It is no stain 
on Grieshaber's reputation to say he is not 
an Impressionist. He is essentially a co¬ 
lour artist; indeed, recalling his Ulmer 
Tuch, he may be said to be a colour tut 
artist. 

The visitor leaves this retrospective 
with the Impression of unshakable, stub¬ 
born energy progressing consistently Irom 
one level to the next, almost progressing, 
never lapsing. HAP Grieshaber can brush 
aside the suggestion that perhaps there Is 
too much of him to see, that the eye tires 
of him. Even before tho phrase was coin¬ 
ed Grieshaber was pursuing an ars multh 


pllcala. Why shouldn't he look in a hund¬ 
red different directions? Diirer did — at a 
tlmo when prices were low and there were 
no commissions. 

Grieshaber begins on a simple scale 
With blade figures. He admits mudi while 
which is not empty space, however, but 
a way of finding the appropriate rectan¬ 
gular dimensions for the self-contained 
picture. He achieves internal movement 
in the figure. 

Gradually, his dimensions grow, In black 
and while and colour. Deciding between 
black and while and colour occupied tho 
artist until his Eaaelcr Tolenlani, but the 
decision had really been made' before 
then. He treated woodcuts with multi¬ 
coloured prints. Still fascinated hy colour, 
he developed a carefully graded colour 
scale. 

Tills can be aduiiicd In the full <il tin* 
Stuttgart exhibition. His Arablsrho Land- 
admit is set off by 0 magical blnck-bluc- 
yellow. His Herbal has the quullly of full- 
bodied wine. 

Soon single works no longor satisfied 
him. The cycles began to upponr —■ the 
Routlingen Stutmhnck os unarmed Frisian] 
the Jlhe/ni tho Mflnnerwald. Then appear¬ 


ed ihe Holzalockwand, a theme with many 
implications. 

In the airy hflll of the Stuttgart Kunst- 
vorcln these cycles, unfrmued and arrang¬ 
ed according to subjuct, surround the 
central screens with their framed pictures. 
These nro hung in n way that should 
plc.iso Grieshaber with plenty uf space to 
move iihout In. 

Two themes, Ifr/bMl and BeroIJ/ia, ap¬ 
pear in two versions — In (he splendour 
of colour end in the strictest economy of 
presentation. They aru hung in a way 
that tha eye. comparing them, traverses 
the whole room, i.s activated, in othor 
words. 

Tho arrangement in t.vt *.mig« strd it¬ 
self. The posters load on the pictures. 
Tho early w.orks are scon In the vestibule 
•mil sliio-iiHiiiis. tfvi-ryliihin I.', unuled. also 
in ihe glii.sh hull whom lint prints 010 laid 
out.. 

Direction, dramatic direction almost. Is 
evident in this arrangement which docu¬ 
ments tho life nod development of tha 
artist. It is an exposition borne by nn in¬ 
ternal schemes of things. 

Hldiarit ntedrzyimkl 
ISTUTTCSARTUK ZUITUNfl. 21 Maiih lK«l 


Past, prosont and history is mounted here 
all Ql onco. 

Probably wo have no real conception of 
how bitterly these young Amorlcans ie* 
sent the war, how passionately they Join 
issue with those who are waging it Wes- 
seimonn’s American Nudes and James 
GUIs' piln-up girls are all part of this mood. 
The more one sees of this American art 
the more one feels that it diagnoses death. 

This is art free of ballast and bias. Very 
fine sculptures are to be seen in Cologne 
by Robert Cremeau who showed bis trun¬ 
cated, painted wooden sculptures at the 
Venice biennole. These are roundly plas¬ 
tic figures on beds (fled and Sf/fped 
y/hore), a standing Jockey — ail partially 
sown-through, dissected. Beside these his 
painted dolls of wood and cloth in colour¬ 
ful chairs seem almost harmless. 

These too, however, seem to withdraw 
somehow from reality. In a sense they 
contrast sharply with display dummies 
which they seem to resemble at lir*< 
glance. 

.Andy Warhol printed Saturday Disaster 
— a photograph ol a car accident, twice 
superimposed. Marilyn Monroej. shown 
three times in three rows^Jn different co¬ 
lours, is not only stylised by colour but 
also by repetition, by establishing and re-. 

establishing tbe fact__— 

—-r-«uw Figuration is essentially disillu¬ 
sionment through art. It Is just there, how¬ 
ever, that its political function begins. 

Doris Schmidt 
(SJddeutMtie Zollung. 20 MmA 


New Figuration disillusionment through 
art hammers home political message 


T he exhibition, New Figuration, launch¬ 
ed. by dhe Smithsonian Institute In 
Washington, Is a confrontation with con¬ 
temporary American art seeking to link 
reality to objectivity. The focal point of 
this movement is Man, man as figure, as 
symbol, seen through the sum of ex¬ 
perience. 

What are these experiences? Sentient 
experience, fear, destruction. A questing 
imagination affirms life and slnudUm- 

*7 ! -'' • 

, Life in large cities. Is experience, the 
Mttlq life among the teeming millions. 
George 5$gal ftnows this life. He knows 
die loneliness of housewives, of bus .con¬ 
ductors, of tbe great anonymous maps. 

He sees people alighting from buseB. 
The tail] of the bus is colourful, the crea¬ 
ture getting off is a white phantom. A life 
in a colourful, noisy world is this 
colourless. 1 '' 

Segal seeks the dialogue which he sus¬ 
pects in the confrontatipn of two people. 
But these have little to say to each other, 
If he is to be believed., 

What is behind this American art that 
is fascinating the world? What is its real 
substance? Suffering man, fear, pleasure, 
tbe little pleasures, decay, neat 
into plngiip_J >a«iF-f 8 gg^Josepti Raffael). 
Tuman traces collected in a memory. Even 


the njonkey in the experimental cage has 
left traces behind. Tills Raffael depicts 
wjth precision hut also with feeling for 
the living creature. 

Creatures — this is' another theme. 
When Frank Gallo makes his polyester 
figures he la thinking not of ait but of 
reality. Hifrgens loo is thinking of form 
with bis hinged figures, For him form, 
reality Is the starting-point for structural 
pompoBlU^ ^le ^ cgncergpd pot ..wUlf 
past experiences put with change, flux. 

" Besides objective affirmation we find 
negation. Gaping uniforms from the war 
look like spectral soldiers. Battenberg 
opens this military grave. On a portion of 
a wing he hangs a uniform and calls it 
Flyer on a Wing. 

'He makes an aluminium mould with 
uniforms, helmels, control sticks,' frag¬ 
ments of a military plane. Where is the 
human being who belonged to it? 

' Robert Nelson sees perversion and re¬ 
alises it — the soldier with the dog’s head, 
with colt land symbolic snake, with lumi¬ 
nous neOn rings. Beside b!m a huge Insect _ 
with a d eathbed [L Htc-j^^^^vn^grs is a 
jaUiitcryTOmpIng Jade on wheels with ro¬ 
ckets as wings, with astronaut's helmet, 
with stazs and stripes on his trousers. 


E mBt Deutsdi, tho renowned actor, died 
recently of a heart attack, aged 78. 
Throughout ills life — he moved from 
Prague to Germany before tho First World 
War — he retained lire freshness and 
vitality oF youth. 1 -fa was horn of that 
marvellous spring of talent and genius 
that flowed in Ihoso years. 

Deutsdi knew Kafka. Werfel was his 
friend, his close comrade at school, his 
neighbour during the years of emigration 
in America, Willy I-Iaas, Max Brad, Oskar 
Kokoschka were his friends from the be¬ 
ginning. 

Ernst Deutsdi seemed bom for friend¬ 
ship and companionship among men. With 
the stamp of originality on his forehead 
he was a favourite among women. 

Ho often said that his star as an actor 
was born directly under the stars look¬ 
ing down on Hradfany castle. Original¬ 
ly, he had wanted to become a sports in: 
striictor. He was □ tennis ace and Junior 
diampion in the then Imperial Austrian 
empire. 

He approached the stage with apprehen¬ 
sion. Woriel, whose own star was only 
then rising, urged his friend to try the 
stage. It was Werfet who introduced 
Deutsdi one night to Berthold Vlertei. 
Deutsdi was given an audition on the 
stage of the Prague Burg Theatre, and 
Viertcl was delighted with him, 

The very appearance of this young man 
seemed somehow coincident with tho 
•Zeitgeist" id the time. Expressionism was 
still n vague movement, struggling to 
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assert ilstilf. It found articulation iu 
World's world-cniliraring, ecstatic po¬ 
ems. Then camo thu young ErnBt Deutsdi 
who seemed to embody cU-mly and do- 

linihvxlY ,111 inli-Ui'clu.il muv<-iii,-nl lli.il 

was till 11 in'ilst'lnfiincyl fieri hold Vierfcl 
.S'urn summoned Dculsih to Drnsdon. 

In Dii'sih n (In- now hilollcclunl cur- 
renls were simmering. !>u|rnh arrived 
Just 11 I the light lime. The piny whldi was 
to nssi-it lixpiessionism at one struko, 
whliti w.is indeed to bo llm fuHilhnout of 
this movement, was waiting fur n produ¬ 
cer. It seemed to be walling iorlhh: young 
ac lur Intm I'rague. This was Dor Snhn by 
Walter 11.1 sen r I ever. 

In ihe midst of the severest wlntor ol 
,tln> war. Demiseli acted in a privato pro- 
mintt ol (Ids flowing, well constructed 
dr.im.t ol dibunion. His fame hegan. 

IVIn-n be played Ihe samo part shortly 
alter ihe war in Berlin . Ernst Deutsdi 
Moved up overnight on to the contempo¬ 
rary Parnassus of Ilia best actors Europe 
had to offer. After tho Sohnpremiere,Max 
Reinhardt sold, “Since yesterday uvening 
everyone in Cons tan linoplc also knows 
who Ernst Deutsdi is.” 

This suggests the great interest in the- 
otie at that lime. An actor who had (ho 
good fortune to be acclaimed in Berlin, 
was Sum of bring acclaimed throughout 
the world. ' ■ ^ " • 

lirnsi’ Pentsch’’did not dissipate hi "/ 1 
great talent. Under Max Reinhardt be ap¬ 
peared in many plays. He played Paul fn 
Werlei's Paul among the Jews. He was 
probably the best Duhedal ever rcen in 
Shaw's The Out tot's Dilemma. 

I saw inm at ins best with (he great 
;Eihiiheih Br-rgner m Glraudoux's Amphl - 
tryon. Hi* played a marvellously licxihlo 
■Worm in Kabul e und Llehe and was as 
coiAftiitably at homo in the living-room 
,r *f a Cuibworihy smit-ly play as he was 
qrippjiiQiy ciimiionai as Arnold Kramer 
J n ifauptrn.imi'% .Michael Kramer. 

Kerr, tho critic, ga 1 .l- him the highest 
pnl^fl. In this exalted language Kerr call¬ 
ed him a "glowing miur rhe soul." This 
is what Deutsdi really was. He had an 
umiiislakable inner glow. Even v.ben ho 
was very human, when he was very jnudi 
a paM of lldb world, he secmrd always 
to inhabit another, higher world. If any 
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Ernst Deutsdi, glowing actor of 
the soul, dies aged 7 8 


actor was ever visibly endowed with ge¬ 
nius, it was Ernst Doutsdi. 

Deutsdi was forced to lonvo the count¬ 
ry in 1933, to leave the theatre that he 
had made so splendid. Ho toured for a 
while along the borders of Germany, mov¬ 
ed thou to London where ho foundered 
In the foreign language. Later, Holly¬ 
wood failed to appreciate his talents in 
the way that It promoted the abilities of 
Kortuer, Uredil and Bassermann. 

In Hollywood, Deutsch did not suffer 
the misfortunes that befell others. His 
lucky star did not dosert him when he 
was sundered from hts own language, the 
Instrument of hts art. He did not fait to 
pieces. He waited. 

Deutsdi returned to Germany soon after 
the wot. He appeared in an early British 
post-war film, The Third Mon. He won 
the actor's award in Pabst's Del ProzcBa 
in Venice, at (he first post-war biennale. 

No one will forget the moment when 
ho appeared again on a Berlin stage. The 
play was Dan tons Tod. Deutsdi played 
Rohesplerrei bis friend, ’Waltor Franck, 
Dnnton. The entire audience seemed to 
embrace him when he appeared. A mem¬ 
orable moment! 

He pluye-d Oedipus in ilofmamisllntl's 
play. His porfmmanca in Odcis* Conn fry 
Girl was so poncirallmjly true ns to he 
unique. 

Later, Deutsdi appeared In Pontzaldt's 
Sililabrcndorl for tho first timo, proving 
that now he had also made humour, wis¬ 
dom ami prudence his own. Tiieso quail- 
tins ho evinced with great artistry in 
il.iti|iliii.iiiii'h Stiitn<'iiiiiif,T<iuiiij. 

Last year, lie appeuruil In n guosl por- 
fnnmmcn of Sdinilzlor's Professor Hern - 
hnrrff In New Ymk. N» sooner had he 
xer.uveml Irani n heart aUuik fifteen 
yours ago when lie Ihk.ni me fur his yunc- 
ration tho Nathan of Lessing's drama. 


Deutsdi made this role his very own. 
In Stockholm, Moscow, London and many 
other cities ho, Jew and great Gorman 
actor, made an eloquent and moving ap¬ 
peal for racial comradeship. 

Conciliation, tho happiness ot mankind 
— to tills ond lie devoted hts life as man 
and actor. He was never unforgiving. He 
was a groat colleague, a great theatre 
man who lived for the alago, living his 
life irom one role to the next. 

He was happiest when on lour when 
the day In the theatre never seemed to 
end and entorlng a new town was like 
preparing for a premiere. He lived on the 
atmosphere surrounding the stage. 

Ernst Deutsch appeared in his last pre¬ 
miere only a few weeks ago. Visibly 
marked by age and illness, he played the 
part of the waiter in Shaw's You Can Ne¬ 
ver tel). He was very thin and looked 
liko a saint in ovening dress. He was 
making a visible effort to last through tho 
premiere without a slip. 

Soon afterwards he was admitted to 
hospital. This severe winter broke Hi rough 
his reserves of strength. 

The lost weeks of Ills life Ernst Doutsdi 
spent in his ilat in Kncsebcckstrasso 
in West Berlin. Ha was up and around, 
Inking short walks along Kurrflrstcn- 
damm. The evening before his death ho 
sat, as was hts doiiyht, in a cafe wnIdl¬ 
ing the people pass by, greating blonds 
and acquaintances, drinking his choco¬ 
late. 

On Saliuday his Imarl gava out. Death 
cnniii ipii-kly. 1 * 111111(1 Imm iih mm ni Ger¬ 
many's greatest actors. Ho was one of the 
few who was big onough to be pleasant, 
who loft a glow behind, who lived life 
and art to ilia lull nnd who, nevertheless, 
always vigournsly (ippoMiil enmity “and 
evil. 



Ernsl Deutsch as Nathan ihe Wise at 
West Berlin's Schiller-Theater 

U’hnUi: <l|»-i) 


Tills man, U sccmcil always, was truly 
the darling ol the gnds, and llmsc whom 
tho gods lave will win ilia bed its of mt-n. 
Ernst Doutsdi had what Is called (hulls- 
mo. 

Ernsl DmilM.li will ho raiimiiibcn'il us 
n champion oi Jlle urui hiv;.*. At the mo¬ 
ment of (leaIII hu sormctl suddenly ymmg 
again, the manly yauUi wilh.llic xeimiily 
of a sportive prophet, Thus lie will re¬ 
main. 

priori rich I .aft 
torn WHIT. 21 M.U(|| !%1] 


Rudolf Pannwitz - one of the most 
original thinkers of our time 



R udolf Pannwitz, tho doyen of letteis 
fn .this country for many years, has 
died after a long illness. Recalling hip 
character and his work, it scents astonish¬ 
ing and fortunate lha\ both reflect a seem¬ 
ingly irrepressible youthfuintss, express¬ 
ed in his courage and strength to face the 
whole truth as a man, and, intcliocluaHy, 
that is, in perception, thought and desigq. 

Y/hat is truth? That this question cannot 
be answered convincingly with a defini¬ 
tion but with deeds is manifest froth the 
Ulus woik. unparalleled in range and 
quality, of Rudolf Pannwitz. 

l.edpuld Ziegler said of Pannwftz in 
1931, ’His world is Ihe Integral of ail 


human worlds, in the mind and In the 
body.” Thus, the Hegelian phrase which 
Pannwitz liked to quote could serve ns a 
motto lor his life and work — "Trulb is 
the whole.” 

It Is (his "whole,“ however, that must 
first be pcrcoivcd and experienced, In¬ 
deed, suffered, before H can be recognised 
in Ihe work of a scientist or created in (he 
work of nh artist. 

. I 

Nothing characterises Rudolf Pannwitz 
so]mudi as.the fact that in ,1909, when he 
was not yet thirty, he wanted lo be both 
scientist and .irtlsi. He rocoqnlsed then 
as his aim "lo become artist and scientist 
in their most essential unity." Only then, 
he argued, can “man as an entire person 
function in the best Interplay of his ener¬ 
gies.* 

, Sudi statements can be regarded as 
keys lo the life and activities of this man. 
Hugo von HofinannsUial wrote of Pnnn- 
wllz in a letter to Rudolf Bordiardt in 
1918, "I was overwhelmed by tbe pre¬ 
sence of a great mfnd.” 

Admittedly, Patthwffz's early resolution 
to think and feel as on “entire” 'person 
seems lo have been more lha admission 
and aim of a renaissance man than the 
commitment of a man of bur sceptical, 
relativist and nihilist century. His great 
originality and Undeniable greatness 
spring from the fact that he catmy faced 
every form of modem scepticism and 
nihilism lo overcome them in his way. 


This way could l>e summed up as a 
constantly creative hoinnge to tho imago 
of man, to everything in man that is turn¬ 
ed towards God without ever denying the 
elements of the earth. 

Among Europe's distinguished men of 
learning, Rudolf Pannwitz — ns a "freo 
thlnkor” in the spirit of Heraclitus, Nietz¬ 
sche and Gaul he, whom he admired — 
pilled himself most resolutely and with 
tireless energy . against this century's 
hydra-headed forms of scepticism arid 
hopelessness. It was this indubitable) qua¬ 
lity that gave his yck.c nnd prose a pro¬ 
phetic ring. 

Pannwftz achieved this slnlure without 
bending in the slightest-degrne towards 
sectarianism. His was a free-ranging, 
liberal mind. Ho remained throughout his 
life receptive to tho world and Ms ways, 
although essentially he was a recluse. 

Rudolf Pannwitz was born in Crossen on 
the Odor In May 18U1. Ho spent many 
years in Berlin and a great part of ids 
later life on a Yugoslav island. In 1948, he 
.settled down beside his friend und neigh¬ 
bour Hermann Hesse in Tessin. 

Today; ono can say that It was this In¬ 
tellectually fastidious and worldly tolerant 
approach that made Rudolf Pannwitz one 
ol the most original, independent and 
Imaginative ihInkers of our lime. 

' Hans Hennecke 
fOIE WELT 28 Mar* IMS) 
iPli-jt-j; Jfj 
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Skyrocketing interest in Slavonic studies 
catches planners on the hop 


I n 1959 or even 1901 prognoses that there 
would be a vast increase in Slavonic 
studies would surely have been generally 
rejector!i lor schools and tlie public do not 
normally think in terms of Slavonic stu¬ 
dies ns a subject for doctoral theses. Yet 
dc&pile this fact scarcely any olher arts 
subject In this country has expanded as 
mudi as Slavonic studies during the past 
decade. 

The growth of Slavonic studies ns a 
major subject during recent years is all 
the more surprising since up to 1961 the 
vast majority or students studying Sla¬ 
ve uir philology stilt came from the Suvlel 
Zone. There they had learnt Russian as 
Ihc first foreign language at school. After 
Ilia building of the Berlin Wall people 
expected the number of professorial clmlrs 
for (his subject 1 o decrease, nut iruitMse 
rapidly. 

Tim reasons (or the increased in Iciest 
Jn Slavonic studies vary mid close oxtuni- 
nation of I hem produces some spec locular 
conclusions. But It Is guile obvious that 
nn Important reason was the late realisa¬ 
tion of the necessity of comprehending 
the policies of the Soviet Union and its 
allies, the social system and the people 
c>I llinsc counlrics. 

This need In Jill an academic gup, which 
is noticeable In many spheres, has been 
tackled not only by schools mid univer¬ 
sities blit also by ndult education instl- 
IuIps and by television companies. The 
Iniler have concentrated chiefly ort Rus¬ 
sian language courses. 

At many universities and colleges one 
or two professorships In Slavonic studies 
have boen eslnbJI.shed during the past sk 
years, often for the first lima. The num¬ 
ber of students si inlying Sin von I c lan¬ 
guages has Incrensod fivefold since 1959 
and the number of students taking Slavo¬ 
nic studies os a major oc subsidiary sub¬ 
ject fins increased fourfold. 

However, llift largest projmrliuu of 
students take university finals in Slavo¬ 
nic studies whilst only a third want to sit 
oilier types of university axuminallons. 
This development Ik due in Ihn fact that 
in recent years professional iiuallHcatluns 
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have been attached to Slavonic studies in 
some Federal stales. 

Up to 1959 Slavonic studios were only 
accepted as a main examination subject 
for prospectivo teachers in Lower Saxony. 
But it is now occepied as a main subject 
in all Federal states except Bavaria where 
it Is still regarded as a subsidiary subject. 

The term Slavonic studies when refer¬ 
ring to university limits should really read 
Slavonic and Russian studies because 
Russian is Ihe main emphasis of the course 
os regards language, historical and com¬ 
parative grammar mid literature, whereas 
general Slavonic studios involve all the 
Slavonic languugos. 

The vast majority of schoolchildren still 
learn Russian In study groups, that is to 
say voluntarily. Those who allend courses 
include a large number of pupils specialis¬ 
ing in science who for purely pragmatic 
reasons want to learn Russian. 

They want to be able to rend Hie Im¬ 
portant sciontlfie reports on Soviet re¬ 
search methods and results in the original, 
rather limn waiting for years until they 
aie perhaps translated Inlo English by 
which time they may be out or date any¬ 
way. 

Except for Bavaria, Russia run he taken 
as n I hire! foreign language in nil Fedeml 
Moles If there ore sufficient pupils in¬ 
terested end the necessary teachers avail¬ 
able. it is probably noi coincidental Hml 
in slates such as West Berlin, iluinhurg 
and Lower Saxony where up In now most 
Russian leathers liovo been trained, Rus¬ 
sian Is taught as-a second language at 
ninny schools. (This applies to nine ftthooll 
in Lower Saxony, five in West Berlin and 
three in I lumbiirgi this Easier three inure 
schools arc to start touching Russian as a 
second language.) These slates have also 
organised school trips to Hie Soviet Union, 

Although ihls development from scratch 
within d incio Iru yours is remurkuldc, 


Willy Brandt calls for improved 
cultural effort abroad 



F oreign' Affairs Minister .Willy Brandt 
has called for an intensification-• of 
Federal Republic cultural efforts abroad 
end especially for improved facilities for 
teaching the German language. Speaking 
to the conference of state education mi¬ 
nisters, Brandt reiterated that cultural pq- 
licy was one of the mainstays of this 
country's foreign policy alongside de¬ 
fence and economic policy. 

Brandt commented, "A nation's stand¬ 
ing and importance in the world depends 
on Its cultural inlluencc Just as much as 
on its economic strength or political 
power.' The Minister said that the main 
tasks of cultural policy abroad w’ere to 
provide, opportunities for gelling to know 
‘ the German language and culture, to pro- 
moln .cultural exchanges and "to foster 
understanding-and friendship, by making 
ns valuable contributions £|s.possible to¬ 
wn rds this cfcchange." 


the total number of pupils learning Rus¬ 
sian Is still a long way behind the numbor 
who learn English as a first foreign lan- 
guago and French or Latin as second or 
third languages, 

At present it is difficult lo say how 
much this trend towards Russian lessons 
at school will develop. But it is certain 
that the attraction of learning Russian 
would increase If elementary Russian was 
att-epled ns an entry qualification for arts 
fin u I lies. 

The resistance against Russian which 
teachers encounter from school authori¬ 
ties, colleagues and parents should nol be 
underestimated. Apart from subjective, 
usually unfounded prejudices the main 
arguments against Russian as a sdiool 
subjoct are: in comparison with the 
competing languages of French and 
English Russian is disproportionately dif¬ 
ficult and Its usefulness is more rost ifcled 
os, »ip.irl from a few limited opportunities, 
it con only he 'used* in Hie loathing piu- 
fensiun. 

It would he wrong nnd It would not do 
the subject any good if Ihesu special 
problems as regards Russian were denied. 
On (he other hand, it would bn equally 
wrong to declare Hint these problems me 
Insoluble and resign oneself In them. The 
opposite Is proved by the lac I lli.it today 
there are a large number of cxrellenl Rus¬ 
sian teachers who willi Hie help id muduiu 
leaching methods effectively leach pupils 
Russian grammar and phonetics. 

But at this point it mu si bo si Tossed that 
this development is due inorr In the per- 


soiiii 1 ini native of teachers than lo en¬ 
tourage men l and help from education 
authorities, And if oilier Western conn- 
Irics enjoy greater opportunities for send¬ 
ing people io study in Hie Soviet Union, 
then Hie Foreign Affairs Mlnlslry in Bom, 
is partly responsible fur this in ml*'quale 
situation. 

Now Ihul (ho cullm.il ugrcnnu-nl willi 
Hie Soviet Union tins expired the posnlbi- 
11 ly of studying In lliu USSR Is virtually 
non-existent. Many people, engaged in 
Slavonic studies in this country think that 
cerluln quarters welcomed the cessation 
of exchanges: political groups in ltcmii 
had mistrusted Ibis cliiecl rniifrmil.ilion 
for a long time and who afraid uf puli- 
Hr at indorli bullion. 

In older lo tackle Ibis piumaiiiMit emer¬ 
gency, local nssne billons ot Russian ami 
Slavonic teachers have resorted to sell- 
help. Further ccluctilUm courses nnd 
weekend seminars have hern organised. 
The large mini her ul «ip|dlc.ilionMoallencl 
the Russian language seminar al Tunmen- 
dorfer .Strand, for example, illustrates the 
necessity and success ol iheso oven is. 

In addilinn te.ichois and students regu¬ 
larly attend Russian language seminars 
in Austria ul Eisonst.nll mid Untcrwcisscn- 
iiucli, which in contrast to Hie courses nt 
Kbiiigsli'iii'Tuiuiiis and al the Munich 
InsHlute (or Soviet Rose.mb do nol pur¬ 
sue any political .mils. Slavonic speciul- 
isls have always suspci ted that intulli- 
geme agencies .send in imliiig otflcms lo 
the laltei Iwn ilislilulhiiis. 

t nhei plans to luiiMiiiie Russian have 
been wiirked lull, hi ll.oiihuig, foi rxniii- 
ple, plans Im a Russian ■ ollege have been 
diawn tip, piiiiiaiiiv lm students without 
n knowledge ol llu* l.iutpi.ige who want lo 
lliu nine Russian tern hois. Before actually 
i»cqlnnini| (lieu Sl.iv.uin studies at the 
uuiveisll\. vliidents wmild spend four 
seinesli-is le.mimir the language, cul- 
'iiiiii.itiiig in examinations in Russian. 

mu v. m vii ... 



According to Brandt, teaching Genian 
abroad poses a particular problem. In this 
context he announced that teadiors who 
have regularly worked abroad and then 
. (ought at home for more than ten. years 
should be granted leave of absence, This 
has only- happened in exceptional cases 
hitherto. 

i 

Brandt who is the first Foreign. Affaire 
Minister lo express his views on foreign 
cultural policy to the education ministers' 
conference also appealed for more ex¬ 
change of assistant teachers, improve¬ 
ments in the integration of German pupils 
returning from abroad and elimination of 
the problems whidi still exist for acade¬ 
mics returning to, this country. 

The Minister heartily welcomed the 
, suggestion of the former French Education 
Minister Peyrefitte whidi has been taken 
up by Bavarian Prime Minister Goppe), 
.who used to he responsible for Franco- 
Federal Republic cultural relations t the 
proposal is for. completely new type of 
bfnalional Franco-German sdiool with a 
-joint timetable-and Joint sdidbl-leaving 
examHaaMons . . ^ - - 

-- g-iBbEturlur Neuc frame, 21-Maim H;&9) 
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Exhibition of post-war digs bears 
witness to archaeological work 



A rchaeology in Ibis counlry no longer 
enjoys Hie "monopoly" it did dur¬ 
ing the days of Wlmkelnwinn nnd Sdillo- 
mnnii. But il still Ims « gival repulntion 
and Ihc Federal Republic Ai limnological 
Institute cull be proud of Hip Urond scope 
of lls work whidi is nl .i more consistent 
sin ml a rd Hmu lha I of any siniilnr insli- 
lute hi olher developed nations, though 
fn cor Id in fields especially hi Russia more 
intensive resi-mdi inviliving far more 
personnel is possible. 

The Arfhanloglncher Anzclge r and ihe 
J(dir/>ii<h tics DeiiMhcn AicMlolnfil.st.lien 
InMfffnfa tire two of Ihe most 110 ( 1011.1111 
archaeological publics lions In the world. 
Close cooperation wills colleagues in 
communisi countries (through scholar¬ 
ships, photographs of scientific finds, 
public.!lions and so 011 ) and (lie uninter¬ 
rupted, indeed welcomed, excavations in 
Arab counlrics — these lads speak fur 
themselves. 

When Karl BHlel, now president of 
the central directorate in West Berlin, 
funk over the Istanbul institute again 
sflcr the war, he found on Ids desk a 
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rali-nilar .showing Hie dale on whidi Ini 
hud had lo leave Ihn iiislihlle: a liny 
roimp| { . of the nmlimiily ol Hit' Arch.u*- 
*-l»r|it-«il Inslllute. 

The Inslllllln was (onndi'd on the (\qii- 
A-i f|| |U'"i .mil on VI 'put Iti'r. \ 1 ai 
wit\ W t iVliraiimi its HOlh hiithdiiy. 
The pnm.iiieiit stall iiii'linles alioul om> 
hundred s« n-itlisK only eiqld o| wlmin 
Kink nl Hu- \\ 1 st lleilm Uendqiiarleis. 

The .{'! eli'i led members ol I In* nmlinl 
dlifi loiate decide on the woik pMiqiiini- 
le*-. aqii-e on peini.iiieiil empliase-, and 
o>i,iMi<n,tl e*]»e« 1 ilions Willim Ihe 
1 'iinieuiiik ol Hie Helmed pi odium me iu- 
R'Viiln.il oid.onsr'is air independent. 

Whilst ii-m lie opei,Minus an* lisu.dlv 
i>iii1i-i taken hy state museums and Hie uf- 
Iims n-ponsihle lor piesciilnq .1 nr I mil 
i"'nuui\eut-,, the federal Reputitie Antiue- 
'■'"'lic.il Inshiiiii* is develo|iiu(| speiilir, 
hngi -v.de rcsearrh piujerls. 

As well us die iMili.il ilircrlmnle in 
Y/ist Heilin. I in.- liillnvs inq uiq.iulMitions 
h-'.e tieadrpiiiiteis in lids roiintrs: Ihe 
^'"•Mn-(ieriiidnic t omniission in i'-ruuk- 
' l|, i anil the ('unonisslnii for Am ienl Ills- 
'"H anrf Epigraphy in Munirli, Tlie Insll- 
has iilkiieMiihilsIicil of fir cs in Miiilriil, 
Herne, Alheiis, fstanhul, Cuira, Baghdad 
»'"l lelieidll. 

for tin* first lime Ihe Ithiiieliind Musp- 
iu itrmu has oigainseU a review of 
m aligns since ihe war, thougli the 
I'lwilnn Is necessarily Mrnlieif.'TheRhine- 
I '-il Museum wt»li its .irihtinologicul rnl- 
'■x ami trensureis is the right pfnre lor 
•■’ih an exhibition. 

Rut oik- of the reasons why Mds opti- 
r al n jmft is first ||C|||I| shown in Bonn 
htii|. n „t,|c Hu- qiivrilaim nl to s«-e rlin rl- 
Kljnl has been a>iiie\eil The annual 
b'Jflijct for urlii-d si re nl if it work .minimis 
1,1 ^-5.indlion Marks -uni is pinvideif hy 
’^Mlnbjiv “I Hie Interior. 

From lime p, in,,,, tin- f-i deial Reputdir 
"v*arih AsFuiiaKon and laige industrial 
1 Ln daiions provide funds. Surpiisingly. 
|*ihp urn no roniplaiur. on this sror?. 
JMy irncn dries the i-xliibiliMi r ala login- 
the tart tb&l am ienl Babylon is 
111 darkness, or fn .more precise 
Ul|, ‘aitnc , d by subboil waler' and llmie 
no pumps available. 

The phiisrng ikciU'si-, of anmrvoi'ly in 
i.i I u log in- (wiiitfi is alltur livuly pre- 


si'iilcd and includes old engiuvings) 
should be stressed: nonu uf Ilia scientists 
are mentioned by ii.iinc. The exhibition 
is mainly dncmneiiliiry. Enlarged photo¬ 
graphs, models and casts have lo compen¬ 
sate for Ihe meanness of some countries 
whidi wore nol even prepared lo lend the 
researchers a single original for this com¬ 
prehensive, retrospective exhibition, 

Ollier cnimhtPs were more generous, 
fur py.iiiipli- Pei sin (Islamic and Mongo¬ 
lian Fnyence), Cyprus (early Greek cera¬ 
mics) and especially Spain. The exhibi¬ 
tion Includes rimrnicimi lauial vases, a 
letter In brurv/o from Emperor Titus and 
a splendid marble bust of Hispanla from 
llu- hoi springs at Mulvn. This personifi- 
cfltlnii is not n symbol of subjection but 
reflects proud .self-conlidence: HIspania 
ns the mo Hi er of emperors (like Trajan) 
«md of philosophers (sndi as Seneca). 

Fiom Ihe A Ha idle coast of Portugal lo 
the gales of Afghanistan, from Limes to 
the Sudan, from Uruk, Ihc city of the 
railioHi willing, fn Ihe fiist Islamic law 
sHiool in Hie Middle Ages: a panorama 
covering (IiuiimiihIs or miles nnd Ihmi- 
6 .mds ol Years. 

Pai-xliuil mid Ihe Villa Hmliidiiu (Hie 
t.i 1 tyosl uurii-nl villa .site] arc lelallvely 
v.cH-kriuwii, ns are Him Moih finds mi 
S.mius .mil Ihe liron/tm from Olympia. 
11 In- la 1 ift- number of n-liis excavated at 
Ohinptn cun In* expl.iim-il by Hit- fuel 
Dial wIk-ii icliitlldiiig tin! Kludiiim old vn- 
liu- iilf«*i tnifh wen- com e.iled ill wells und 
holes hoi tun.v of hot. of SftACt’ J 

Hnl <1 rihrii-i 1 logy is prngre-sslui| moie 
■ind iiioje limn Hie lime of i-liissli.il unll- 
• l*ii 1 \ in Hu- |h-i ii.if t-.nl\- ldsiniy in 
l»h|iM ten|i.iii,i h leinpli- nl Kii)-ib--ti(i was 
■ e-siled as p.iil ul flu* Nuliiun rescue opn- 

I .«>■! Hi. Inn Hie dlsrovc-ry nl lu-srues 

I I mu llu- grave o| Inlel (uppinx '.'(UK) fir.') 
whs huxirullv more s|ircl.u 11l.1i. 

'tin- vivid hnl hy 110 me.ms iiioimiiienl.d 
Insi-ms pmtray .1 sli-ije: Hie ulhukelS 
.01- 1 ~lili 1 1 111111 up l.idili-is mid coipsi-s are 
being tlimwii nvi-i llu- city walls. Iliilliihu, 
llu- i.ipiliil nf Hie lllltilim in llio Aun- 
I0I1.111 uplands, is being exenvated: huge 



Bas-relief of Darius ol Bitulun, Iran, about 522 BC 


irimlo: K.iidkq) 


religious relics and storerooms dating 
from the second century have been un¬ 
earthed. 

Today the Tower of Babylon la an isl¬ 
and of sun-dried brick, 26 feet high; 
once il must have been a bioudly-bnsr-U, 
terraced structure, like Ilia building 
which can still be seen in Uruk, covered 
all over with ndntircd religious mosaics. 

Tlu> modem nniifif-nlnglsl dues not sim¬ 
ply set (o woik with a spmlo. Air plioto- 
grupliK survey Hie hiiidsi ape, while- plm- 
togviiins revi-ul lhln<iK which the nye rrm- 
nol jH-icrive. The ligure drawings on 
Hie Lycean r.ivr gmves di-pictcd on Ihe 
uneven, weal lm beaten rcukiui'ii aic re- 
dured to I wn-d I men Him'id pi opor lions by 
lituiUigruiiiK and Call lienro lu* leeugiuNfd. 
And In inder In i-xpluii- Hie MilaII Ashdic 
pint of Kyme llu* anInu-id*u|ist needs In 
lie n skill'll diver. 

in lids cminlry tin* (lunmKshin tor 
Ancient Ilislnrv .mil li'iiigriipliy uiveslf- 
gules old wiRings. Ihe latest find Includ¬ 
ed in Ihe exhibition, which caused u gie.it 
Mir and was only cl ism vied on 12 l-'eli- 
nmiy ibis year, is the heap ol 1 r.i«|iiti*n 1 :t 
(Hie "Osliiikc") on which Hie loiiiiu ol 
Poiirifii iipjiiiurs, II they wauled fn, Atheni¬ 
ans could cisli.u lse hoiiiiinne each your. 
At least six llimiKiind viilom had In be cast 
from a |)'i|iiilalion nl about loily llinil- 


War on snails aimed at exterminating 
bilharziasis in Egypt 

W ith Hie aid ol ruderal Ropuldic doc- *' . 

tors, cheniiMs and sdenlists a du- Hnnnm f^rBCh'fltlrflgttB 


vv tors, riiPtiiiM* and sdenlists a du- 
(i-rniined campiiign agulnsl bllhar/iasis 
has been launched in Egypt. During Ihe 
lime of the pharaohs thin disease was re- 
ya ided as a plague. 

A large proportion or Egypl’s popula- 
linu is threatened by this terrible di¬ 
sease. II is estimated thal 150 mil Hon 
ppupfp UuuughinU lh|.world suffer from 
ft." in Egypt alhrie J fr'rdfises an annual 
io.ss ol prciiluc lion worth 735 million 
Muiks. 

Ddliur/iHsih is «i disease whidi occurs 
in wurni rtinndes und is caused by flut- 
v.orms, throe-ciuarlers ol an inih lung, ol 
Hm bilhar/iQ variety. These worms muinly 
pcnc-trale Hu* vein! of the bladder, Ihe 
sexiiul organs and the bowels, musing 
liiieiKuliiria wliicii oftc-n Ieads 10 an early 
di-aill. 

A n-iluin lypc- of waRrr-suail ads as 
tin- interiiu-diury host (or the eggs, whidi 
die laid in the tissue, and later for the 
larvae of ilu-sc.- parasites, und the tarvae 
develop inside the snails. Then if they 
subsequently route into contact with bu- 
rit.iiis thi p->inhilrs pi notiflte Ihe skin and 
Ipc«(i ihe bepotlr vessels via (he Idnnd- 
Mii .iin, vvln-i« (hey qiow and tiu-'dly set- 
lie in Hu* miliary tract. 


As part of a Juinl Federal Republic.- 
Egyptian pruject experiments are to be 
carried out at Fayuni, south-west of Cairo, 
aimed ql eliminating U 10 disonsu agent. 
The disease whidi occurs frequently 
amongst the- rural population is usually 
duo lo inadequate hygiene on the part of 
peasants who are constantly in contact 
with dirty, infucted sewage from the ca¬ 
nals. 

Experts sny that approximately twenty 
million people Miffnr from bilhar/itM* in 
the Middle East. The campaign to des¬ 
troy (he billiaulasis snail, which It is hop¬ 
ed wifi bn surcessluliy completed in three 
ycar^ time, began with the arrival oi al¬ 
most a hundred Ions nl Baylusc.id. an ex¬ 
terminator produced in this country. 

In 1852 the German tropical doctor The¬ 
odor fiilharz discovered Hie agent of Ihe 
disease whidi is named aflnr him. Djr Bil¬ 
bo rz who for ten years was anatomy pro¬ 
fessor at the Cairo medical faculty died 
In Cairo In 1062 and was buried in (lie 
Gi-rm.m n-metry in the dly. 

|Plbnr.Gcm*J,e Pi «.»*► it Mn.o. IHtfft 


sand. Each voter wrote or scratched the 
name of the politician lie wanted to be 
banished on a brick fragment. The person 
who received the most voles was duly 
c-xiled. 

Hern use nf llm J rPipu-iicy wilh which 
the- nnnie of Thmntslnrles recurs it is now 
known Hint ho lit before ,ini| alter Hie 
buttle of Salmnis (-JH0 DC) the vole must 
have bet'll vt'iy dost- your as f.u ,is 

Tln-itiisliiili-H w.is rcmriuiu'd imlil tin.illy 
llu- s.tvimil uf Alln-iis was in lari banish¬ 
ed. 

llu* fr.HimeuK also pint idi- iidoiiiiation 
on Hit* -• pi«tly pour — knov\*U*(li|i* of 
uilliiigr.qiliv anil tin- Itn-nl.ilil\ of Hie peo¬ 
ple. One voter tviniu moikingly, ‘ihe 
br.iiililul (il.inkus.* and annlln-i, 'Hie 
I'i-i slim bailm,*' und j• ! ttintllu-r, “1 oslra¬ 
ti m- liuiicl'-i." 

Ai.... nl Minis limn Ibis lounliy 

fiii-iliinilit.ii 1 • >il llu- i-! liililltinv In" iinsii 
(lieu* was no need to lie Mingy wttli ori- 
(linals in this Iiin|,iik«-. 'flic Koiii.iii.Gt-r- 
liMnn* ('iiiiiiiiissfnii is i-xc.iv.dii)t( a cvilir 
town til Muiuliliig 011 tin* thiniiht*. llu* 
iiist in lie dlst-iivcicd in C'mdrnl Eiiropi-. 

O ill mi rd glass iiimlniiids h.ivi* limi 
iiiii-.ii llitni, init* I i (|li r .if i vii bronze jewel lery 
and the only known Oltir snilpUui* In 
iron, a Iioisi-’h IkmiI. Ciohi srab-s, mint- 
Uvq blanks lot gnhl vtiist und etilliH mhitv.d 
ill Hie town re veal suniHliinij of the Of- 
lii I'fvlibaHiiM. And broken vvnnponR, 
vlialtfred Kkeinlnilh end hidden valuables 
indicia le Hie sudden r.u Inslrnplii! nf an nl- 
latk liy the Romans. 

The Ruiimns did not fine much hetteri 
lh«V had lo I help their precious silver- 
wore Irum Ihc Aleinuiisi n laige dnllveiy 
of newly lnanutiu'tvireil weapons and 
chains evidnuHv arrived loo lain to save 
the town and peribheri with it. Now thers 
is evidcim*. side by side, of Ihc last hur¬ 
ried attempts by Mir Celts and Romans lo 
Imry their valuables for better (mien. 

The main objtn live of Hia Rimiati-Ger- 
mnulc 4 'riinmissinii is to fivstcuirtlicaHy In¬ 
vestigate Limes und tim results ol ie- 
srurcii have been published In the series 
JJnicRforachtiiiyen and liuMlHch-Ciermnnl- 
at hen Torsi fiunyen and in (lo: periodical 
fjc-rinunfri. 

Celts, Romans, mlgtailoiis — this 
country's history is contained In the earth, 
and Kurt Bitlnf com men Is, 'Ardioculogy 
sliuuld really extend to yesterday." it 
ix only a convention that ardiaeolngy 
ends willi Ihe Middle Ages because bom 
then on written documents provide In¬ 
formation on everyday life. 

1 The exhibition devotes one room to 
publications^of. the Federal- Republic Ai* 
fie c 0 log It 0 1 Institute. Tliey. are comple¬ 
mented <.by pictures and original letters 
oi famous members and this ancestral pa¬ 
rade. brjngs. to, life German intellectual 
his lory: Goethe and Sdhmkal, Hurnhoidl 
and A. W, Sdilegel, Schbemann and Kp- 
kul^, Niebuhr, Rqnk? and Mommsen are 
all featured- And also Prince Metternidi. 

tFiftiddutlti ■ Allm-nu-iHS- 7e>luc.q 
lilt tHi'Cadilu'id, 24 Mold) IS£4| 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


New tracking station to beam 
Munich Olympics worldwide 


S torting this suiiiurt the Bundespost 
wilt be cocking a second giant cat at 
Bpace. The second communications satel¬ 
lite tracking station at Raistlng, thirty 
miles from Munich, is shortly to be tukon 
Into service. 

It and the facilities of Munich's TV 
tower are the Federal Republic posts I 
service ‘8 action stations for Hie 1072 
Olympics. This country's tallest TV lower 
to dnte and iiio Raistlng sntoJI/lo (lacking 
station will transmit the thrills and splits 
or the Olympic Games dll over the world. 

The Bundespost has provided fascinat¬ 
ing on-Hie-spat insight into the technical 
difficulties of dealing with (elconiniuni- 
cations satellites. The 94 -foot diameter 
bowl of the second Ratsling aerial is 
eleven and a half feet larger than the 
first and looks altogether different. 

The spherical plastic rover of the first 
aerial Is missing from the second. Unen¬ 
cumbered by rndomos the big brother Is 
open to the sky and the elements. Should 
■winter frost or ice hamper recaption the 
664 aluminium segments of the aerial will 
be el eclrically heated. In el feet Raistlng It 
is one ot ihe largest electric fires in 
Bavaria. 

Tills cosily contraction, so engineers 
at Bundespost telecommunications tech¬ 
nology headquarters In Darmstadt be¬ 
lieve, is the best way of ensuring maxi¬ 
mum-quality reception of satellite signals. 
In rainy weather the radome (radar dome) 

' covered first aerial has not always da- 
■ Ilvered the goods. Extremely weak signals 
are on occasion reflected by the wet, 


nilrror-llke surface of iho pro Inc live* cover¬ 
ing, effectively blocking inception. 

The power of satellite signals is unim¬ 
aginably weak — half a billionth of a 
watt or 0.000000000002 walls. 

With the aid of a loudspeaker kept at 
a temperature of -2G9 degrees centi¬ 
grade, only tour degrees above absolute 
zero, by means of liquid helium the feeble 
siqnals are registered and conveyed to 
the actual receiver. The cold makes as 
great a dlllerence us possible between 
the signals, a telephone call or television 
transmission, and the inevitable inter¬ 
ference. 

The new unit, I he aerial of which alone 
weighs 350 tons, is for the time being to 
be used to transmit communications across 
the Atlantic. The Bundespost already has 
direct links with transmitters at Etnm In 
the United States, Lungavllo in Chile and 
Tangua in Brazil. 

The link In all tlie.se operations in In¬ 
telsat III F2, a representative of the third 
generation ol telecommunications satel¬ 
lites. 

Their first legendary forerunner in 
space was Early Bird but unlike Early 
Bird the latest variety orbit the Earth In 
24 hours, appearing to remain stationary 
above one location at a height of 23,000 
miles. 

Although the satellites only seem to 
stand still their orbits are continually 
checked by computer and (he position of 
aoriats Is imperceptibly altered. At this 
distance even minute deviations from Ihe 
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estimated direction of reception run in¬ 
sult in considerable interiuremv. 

As an example of llto arrurary n-quln-d 
post office engineers compared (lie m-evs- 
SBTy performance with ihe rnaqiUnn ..I 
lights rays emitted by a one-watt bulb 
500 miles away. Tlu* new Ruining .uni.il, 
it is claimed, Is Oils amiuile. 

The gigantic telrcoiniiiiiniiMliniis r.u is 
costing the posl.il millmiilirs -jll million 
Marks and is unlikely to p.iy |.«r ilst ll m 
the foreseeable tutu re. 

The nundcspusl liiinsmils pbuue r.ilK 
by coniniiinlftiliiinx s.iiHliie even th«>ti<|li 
lids may be mure i-x|H«iisivi‘ limn by con- 
ventiuiitil matins. Subscrlbt-is in this cimn- 
try whii dial USA an* ■ilii-iidy liequenllv 
(looked up via s.ilellUe. Tin- n inner Mint 
is niailr fully iiulniimllrally, 

Telephone calls urn sent Miroiigli sp.n e 
wlmm-ver Mm I'ulth-s me operoling nl (nil 
capacity. Frankfurt Is invariably one n| 
Ihe hubs of Mils worldwide network. 
Frankfurters are rnnnneleri with tim 
United Slates liy operators In the. pu.it 
office skyscraper nol fur Ironi Ihe city 
ccplre. 

(I'Miiklilrli-r All |i'iii. iii|. 

Mi Oeuwdiluiul. VIS M.mii lId'll 


Siemens Munich R&D centre, 

Ilia kircjusl lul-icommunicalioni re- 
search facility in Europe, is not often 
the senna of such apparently idyllic 
goings-on. The resuarch assistant on Ilia 
left, who might bo sifting in a record 
booth listening to the latest Beatles' 
waving, is in fact wearing special 
headphones to jnobid hor eardrum* 
frorp Ihq fioim tyanuioiud by compon¬ 
ents undergoing Wuking-slro'm test* 
at up to 10,000 cycles a minute on the 
oll-coolad oscillation tublo in front of 
hor. Tush such as those, which subject 
components to strains of up to 100 
limns the force of gravity, are ossential 
to unsure that lulucoimnunications com¬ 
ponents and prototypes, some of whidi 
may w«H bo destined lor use in com¬ 
munications satellites, ciio nbla fo 
withstand the prussuius and slrninslhoy 
may encounter during ihuir working- 
life. Tho oscillator works along Ihe Him* 
of a gigantic loudspeaker. 

Wm-wt 


Optical glass fibre cables 
for dashboard lights check 


^'■pljEf.#WELT 


- -.1 ! 

O ptical glass fibre arranged in cub In 
fashion,will soon provide motorists 
with a continual opportunity of chuck¬ 
ing, while at the wheel, whother or not 
headlights reversing lights, brake lights 
and indicators arn functioning properly. 

To check whether the tail lights are on 
a driver has, at the moment, to get mil 
and look. To test tho brake lights he 
even heeds a co-driver or the mirror ef¬ 
fect of a shop window. He certainly has 
no opportunity of checking whether all 
the lights are shipshape and Bristol fash- 
ion while actually drlv mg. __ 

— Writ, Hid did ul The optical glass cables 
developed by Jeneer Glaswerk Sdintt & 
Geti. ol Mainz motorists can nov.- <u»e at 


a (jl.uicn from the driver’s seal how vvtrif 
single light is performing. 

The cables, v.Tiiih c-insist nf fitly la 

2 UU hair-thin glass, llhru*., uio connected 
to the lights. They register not the* idee- 
trie current but tho light from the bulb 
and rc-flector. Thin light falls on the po¬ 
lished, uncovered t able end and Is earn- 
od, round comers and all, to the dash* 
bu<mi. 

So drivers will soon lie „t»le to i«ad o!f 
a dashboard dial Min light intensity «f 
exterior light'* all lonud ihrir velilrh 1 * 
and this direct link v/ili imtncctly rc-p- 
r*-s*-nt a trciuendoiis imj-iovernenl jn-fciid 
safely. 

The r .tble possible th p 

I limn bullion of glove coiiipiiitment. as¬ 
tray. cigarette lighter. Ignition ,und dadi- 
boa id camUpJsi h^-a^ngJflTIglit source. 

“* To protect the glass lib?« iroin dmnxp* 
(he rubles ary sheuMn-d In I*VC. They 
iciok like i-l*■« *iir cable* and ran be work* 
<‘d with just ,is easily as <> iL-ngtii ot »’»«*■ 
«ir. v. tir. .: t- * 1 
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Vertical take-off jets underestimated as 
answer to problems of aircraft noise 


T he growing volume of n ire roll noise 
hangs over nil our heads, not to men¬ 
tion nerves, like o sword of Damocles. 
Fodural and slate transport authorities 
forecast a fourfold tnrreuso in the number 
or flight movements over the next ten 
years tnul legislative action Is to be taken 
to limit noise levels. pniMcularly in Ihe 
virinily of airports. 

Among the parties concerned, the alr- 
pnrL authorities, airlines and nearby re¬ 
sidents, there arc differences of opinion 
as to the measures necessary. Above all 
nn one seems to be clear what Is to be 
termed noise and what intolerable noise. 

Disagreement and misunderstanding 
were also the order of the day at lire 
Wiesbaden third conference on aircraft 
noise Jointly sponsored by the Noise 
Abatement Group and the Atrcrait Noise 
Association. 

Tho arguments of lawyers and technici¬ 
ans appear to have nothing in common. 
This Is less likely to be the result ot tech¬ 
nicians harhuuring Illusions about the 
possibilities of implementing noise abate¬ 
ment regulations than it is to bo a con¬ 
sequence of inMiitlciCMt awareness on Mm 
lawyers' part <»i Lite ttuimological and 
medical criteria. 

Munhh physicist ibolnssur Weiner 
Ritrcfc put the point with unusual clarity 
in a paper mi Alrcr-itl Noise from Ihe 
Viewpoints ul M.m and To-. I mo logy. 
Nuiso, in- staled, has not only a physiial 
rlli-fl hut also an informaMnii conUuil. II 
Activities Man's menial tin oils and meni¬ 
al y siiunge units -uul gives ilso to xub- 
jtrllvn pimdinii.il rosponsr.s lh.il differ 
Irani individual In Individual. 

As an example Professor Riluk cited 
the. in'-, '-I •* M-lln.ily iilill«-lil l-iilll t-i- 
tween Iwn \ill.iges. The I mi ways were at 
mi cijimI distance -iriil angle In Ihe IWu 
\illcifjes 1 ml the itiilield ituild only lie 
Uni lii'il 1 1 if in Ihe one. 

As time went )>y :i,l>ll(l peisunm-l moved 
hi tho one stUrtije, v.l»hh went lunn 
Mieugih In slienglh, while the ollu-r vll- 
l-ige on Ihe l.n side id I In- uhsllip Imiked 
an ehviinis|> 

’lliis iiiii-i|ii.i 1 liealniPiil, .is it weir, was 
ll'i- liasu te-isiui why cmripl.iillts nlimil 
the Imise i,| |els Inktucj nil mid landing 
Vntde hi pe-ipii* limu Din village Mi.it had 
nm hr-nehled wne so voi ilerous th,il Ihe 
*-'M! oveiihinily went lieltue the highest 
an Mi--dues m Itonn. 

The lew-1 of ppneivod noise In both 
till-iges wii-i es.ictly llto same Iml for Ihe 
® r >e, whlrh lived witli Iho noise, il was 
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''tiisic in Ihe villagers' ears whereas fur 
t*ir. other it rupres.onlecf #in .Inloiorahle 

*.j|‘,inie. 

('unsi-riiit-nMy, Prulessor BUrck stressed, 
Ike only valid ciiinrinn in judging aircraft 
nrusB and its cltecls must be exact 
wteasuiriiiynts in large numbers. As even 
these iiieiisiiM-nifiits rliffer, statistical 
, “ f ’-iM iirS els inlisT bf assessed. 

Viewed ohjei lively, ihe invan ron- 
hntoim sound lesal, l-iking into ac count 
fa * it df-i'i not only the number but also 
'he duraltou >,f sounds, would appi.-ur to 
It- «i *»iiiioh{f> basis tor assessment. 

Hearing vmii-s a-iuiiliirg to age and 
P'afessKin. Where i.-j'so - is concerned 
' v -ue iv lio suih thing «s the average 
Nisro, Coniiiienlalors who persist In 
‘'fcsenhmg i,oisc In terms of blsik and 
w hif« wrnitrt do Well to bear iftl* In wind. 

Blisseldurf physif 1 st and audiologist 

'•■lessor Fran?- losel Memlet dealt witli 
f'^Vdio-physital fat bus that are alien 


overlooked in Ids paper on the Compara¬ 
bility of Aircraft and Road Traffic Noise. 

Muny people tend to forget that during 
the daytime the maximum level of air¬ 
craft noise Is little more than the noise 
ol traffic on a busy road or railway line. 
At night, of course, Ihe situation Is not 
quite ihe same. 

Professor Meister's principal demand 
was for n subtler approach to the indi¬ 
vidual noise offenders and ulfcmled. Tho 
Idyll pitch c-f Jet engine noise Is none¬ 
theless already causing alarm In medical 
circlet. 

The most effective way of combating 


noise — silencing it at source — is not 
out of the question even with jet engines, 
as engineers Schollcu and Flemming of 
Dornier noted. Rolls Royce, they report¬ 
ed, are working on a lift fan engine that 
runs more quietly than all conventional 
turbines even when the engines ore going 
flat out, 

in the now Dornier Do 31 veiticol take¬ 
off Jet llie latest Rolls Royce engine 
would cut ihe maximum sound-level at a 
distance of ono kilometre (rom 105 to 90 
decibels, or nearly a third. 

Specialists reckon that the vertical 
take-off jet has a great future as a quiet 


aircraft, so much so that it deserves 
greater! consider otto u than U Is getting. 
Tills view is shared by Dr O. Bschorr of 
Fnlvvickiuiigsring Slid, Munich, who dealt 
with Ihe noise potential of the VJ101 CX, 
the world'B first successful VTOL jet and 
uu aircraft developed in this country. 

In Hip case ol both aircraft, which only 
nn the lace oi il appear to bo competitors, 
(lireiaft noise is largely limited to the 
take-off area, only 45 metres square, and 
the immediate vicinity- The infenml noise 
nf the jels nlfecls unly Ihe aircraft itself, 
unless the latest work of a Munich re¬ 
search laboratory involved In experi¬ 
ments to determine the sound-resistance 
ot uifllerinls is taken Inin account. 

Here again It is clear that englneais 
and technicians will be able to solve pre¬ 
sent and future noise problems provided 
only that Hie other parlies involved in 
decision-making appreciate and utilise 
research developments. 

(Frankfurter flundn.li.su, 24 Marrii J8Gty 


Our best salesmen 
have dirty fingernails. 



Would you hire a salesman with dirty fingernails? 

If he sold as many people as the Lufthansa mechanic, you would. 
People believe In him. And he deserves It. 

He spends 3ta hours overhauling every Lufthansa jet for every hour 
it flies. 

He removes the skin of each plane every 20.000 flight hours. Tests 
It for fatigue and flaws. Sometimes replaces It entirely. 

He replaces so many parts of our Boeings, mostly out of perfectionism, 
that every Lufthansa jet, engines and all, Is almost completely renewed 
every two years. 

He checks every Lufthansa Jet before takeoff, everywhere on earth. 
(Really. Lufthansa has resident mechanics at 85 airports In 56 countries,) 
Would you hire a salesman with dirty fingernails? 

*. You bet your life you would. 
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